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CALL TO NATIONAL CONVENTION OF Pot ALPHA THETA 


Whereas the power of legislation for Phi Alpha Theta 
Fraternity is vested in the National Convention, Article I], 
Section 1, of the Constitution; and whereas the National 
Convention shall be composed of the members of the Na- 
tional Council and one or more delegates from each chapter 
in good standing; and whereas the National Council has 
decided that the convention shall meet in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, December 26-28, 1939, I hereby announce this fact. 


Each chapter is urged hereby to elect a delegate or proxy 
to represent it at this, the ninth Biennial Convention. Each 
chapter is enjoined by the Constitution, Article II, Section 
3, to notify the National Secretary of the results of such 
election at least ten days prior to the opening of the Na- 


tional Convention. Each chapter is also urged to instruct 
their delegate in matters which may properly come before 
the said convention. 


William C. Weaver 
National President, 
Phi Alpha Theta. 
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INSTALLATION OF OMEGA CHAPTER AT 
GETTYSBURG COLLEGE 


On its installation on May 30, 1939, Omega chapter of 
Phi Alpha Theta became the youngest member of the 
fraternity. Fourteen students and faculty members of 
Gettsyburg College comprised the group. The event was 
interesting and important for a number of reasons. 

Gettysburg College is an old and distinguished institu- 
tion of learning, and Phi Alpha Theta is pleased to include 
it among its members. 

The installation of Omega exhausted the single-letter 
listing of chapters; the next one will be Alpha Alpha. 

For the first time, three national officers took part in 
an installation: Dr. N. Andrew N. Cleven, national hon- 
orary president; Mr. William Cartter Weaver, national 
president; Mr. Donald B. Hoffman, national treasurer. 
Three chapters, also, were represented at the installation, 
Alpha, Beta, and Kappa. 

The son of the President of Gettysburg College and the 
son of the Dean were among the fourteen members of 
Omega. 

A memorable tour was made of historic Gettysburg 
battlefield, ending at the National Cemetery. There the 
group heard a scholarly address by Senator Byrd of Vir- 
ginia, the first southern leader to deliver an address at this 
national shrine. The installation of Omega could not have 
been set at a more suitable time. 

Welcome, Omega! 





The Pioneer Woman 
Community Life * 
MD 


Mary STERRETT MOsEs 


peace came to the border. The Indian, his most secret 

haunts ferreted out by the white man, his villages and 
crops laid waste, retired, sulking, farther into his wilderness 
hunting grounds. There he watched from a distance the 
steady advance of the white man; only when his anger over- 
came him did he run amuck, burning, scalping, plundering. 
Year by year he watched the mountain trails broaden, the 
clearings grow more numerous, saw the corn trembling, 
green in the sunlight, where once he had stalked the buck and 
doe, and heard voices raised in a hated language, where 
before he had known only the lapping of the stream and the 
rustle of leaves in the wind. His heart grew sullen, and 
anger burned within him. 

The pioneer woman, too, saw the mountain trails filled 
with new settlers coming into the /and of opportunity, and 
her heart pounded with joy. With the arrival of more fami- 
lies and the growth of the settlement came the pleasure of 
community life. To be sure, the pioneer woman’s neighbors 
still were distant, but at least here were folk with whom 
she might talk and play, if she were but willing to travel a 
short distance. At last the echo of the war whoop, the 
shriek of the wind, the memory of blue shadows on white 
snow might be forgotten in a few hours of pleasure. 


T THE CLOSE of the Revolutionary War comparative 


* This article is derived from a thesis, Pioneer Women of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, which was submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of Master of Arts, University of Pittsburgh, 1931. 
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Now there would be weddings, and funerals, “bees” and 
schnitz-ins, and maybe,—yes, maybe even a few kissing 
parties. The latter, a strictly social event, offered rare 
entertainment. Purely social gatherings seldom were the 
rule on the frontier. Instead, the momentous events of life, 
marriage, and death, and the various seasonal tasks, such as 
harvests, offered the chief amusement. 

Nothing caused more stir than a border wedding. For 
months the bride worked, weaving and sewing her garments 
for the ceremony. Her neighboring companion took down 
from the wall peg her one best dress, and shook out its 
heavy creases. When at last the eventful day arrived, she 
slipped into the treasured garment, tied a fresh “kerchief” 
about her neck,? sleeked her hair into a tight knot at the back 
of her head,* forced her rough and calloused feet into moc- 
casins or shoepacks,* and, with her husband, or some other 
member of the household, set out early that she might arrive 
at the bride’s home in time for the ceremony, which usually 
began at noon.° 

Here everything stood ready awaiting the arrival of 
the groom. Under the trees the tables lay spread with the 
wedding feast, venison, turkey, poultry, corn-pone, butter, 
honey, maple sugar, wine, heaped in confusion.® By the 
cabin door stood the whiskey barrel with its gourd dipper.’ 
Women bustled in and out of the cabin carrying fruits and 
meats to the tables, stood in chattering groups about the 
clearing, or flaunted their red- and green-dyed “‘best dresses” 
before the ogling young swains. Men huddled about the 
whiskey barrel, or tried their luck at throwing the knife at 
a painted post. Children shrieked and tumbled about the 
dooryard. The fiddler, his grizzled head cocked over the 
strings, screeched his tunes above the hubbub; while young 
maidens and dandies jigged on the hard-beaten earth of the 
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dooryard. On the edge of the crowd the minister stood 
watching, as he awaited the arrival of the groom. Keen- 
eared woodsmen stopped frequently in their talk to listen 
for the distant sound of galloping horses; and the bride’s 
father brandished a bottle of whiskey, the prize for the 
first of the groom’s party to reach the clearing.® 

Often the groom and his party rode long distances to the 
ceremony, and the ride usually ended with the “running for 
the bottle,” a race for the coveted bottle of the best spirits 
offered by the bride’s father to the best rider. Within a 
mile or two of the bride’s home, those who wished to race 
drew up in a starting line, and, at a given signal, galloped off 
pell-mell over mud, rocks, stumps in a wild dash to reach the 
bride’s home. As the foremost rider reached the clearing 
ne gave the Indian war whoop, and burst into the cabin yard, 
buckskin thrums flying stiff in the wind, the tail of his coon- 
skin cap a-swing, his horse mud-spattered and breathing 
heavily. The others followed not far behind, whooping and 
laughing as they came. When the winner received his prize 
he passed it first to the bride, next to the groom, and then 
to each wedding guest, “Every one of whom was required to 
swig it,”?° and the wedding celebration began in earnest. 

When the sun stood directly overhead, the bride, blush- 
ing and snickering, and clad in her “‘tow”’ dress, was dragged 
to stand beside the groom at an appropriate place under the 
trees. The music and dancing stopped, and the guests, still 
laughing and noisy, gathered about the bridal pair; while 
the minister did his best to lend solemnity to the occasion.” 

The wedding feast followed close upon the marriage 
ceremony. Jostling and shoving, the guests crowded about 
the tables. Near by the fiddler set up his incessant screech- 
ing and rasping. Rude laughter, following the quips and 
jests of the young swains, rang out across the clearing and 
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echoed back from the forest. A young dandy, watching his 
chance, snatched off the bride’s moccasin and made away 
with it; while her ‘‘waiters,” three or four young men whose 
especial duty it was to wait upon her, protect her, during the 
merriment, set off after the thief.12 A chase and scuffle fol- 
lowed amid the howls and shrieks of the onlookers. Thus 
the meal continued, bantering talk, laughter, and the scrap- 
ing of the fiddle mingling together in a general hubbub. 

Long after sundown, frequently all night, the festivities 
held sway.** In the small cabin, where the light from tallow 
dips cast long-legged shadows on the walls, where puncheon 
floors creaked and groaned, and the fiddle shrieked above 
the babble of voices and the roar of coarse laughter, border 
dandies in buckskin, and maids in linsey, bobbed, swayed, 
and stamped with the dance. There were three and four- 
handed reels, or square sets, where all took part, the dull 
reds and greens of the linsey dresses mingling with the drab 
browns of buckskins; and there were “‘cut-out jigs” in which 
the pace became fast and furious,’* and laughter rose in 
breathless gusts above the grating of the puncheon floors. 
Then the dancers, tired with their exertions, lined up along 
the walls, as a young dandy, proud of his ability to cut start- 
ling figures in the jig, leaped to the center of the floor, 
stamping with lightning swiftness, his sinewy body swaying, 
his hair, shining with bear grease, flopping about his shoul- 
ders, the perspiration standing in beads on his face. Those 
who could find no room in the cabin retreated to the door- 
yard, where, by firelight, they, too, swayed and stamped.” 
And as the evening advanced voices grew harsh and boister- 
ous with much drinking. 

While the guests made merry, the bride and groom, scuf- 
fling and pulling back, were hustled off to bed in the midst 
of the evening’s hilarity."*® Here they were forced to remain 
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during the remainder of the wedding celebration. Some 
time later, a number of their young guests would climb to 
the loft, carrying with them “Black Betty,” a bottle of 
liquor, and abundant food.’* Black Betty passed from hand 
to hand and from mouth to mouth; while, amid boisterous 
laughter and much chattering, they proposed a toast to the 
young couple: ‘Health to the groom, not forgetting my- 
self, and here’s to the bride, thumping luck and big chil- 
dren!” ** Food was pressed upon the bride and groom, and 
they were forced to eat whatever was offered to them. 

The toasts and the feasts over, the young guests deter- 
mined to discover the next youth and maid to be married 
by throwing the stocking, a custom especially common among 
the Germans.”® A stocking, rolled into a ball, was given to 
the girls, who, one after another, went to the foot of the 
bed, stood with her back toward it, and threw the stocking 
over her shoulder at the bride’s head. The first who suc- 
ceeded in touching the bride’s head or cap was the next to be 
married. The young men repeated the performance by 
throwing at the groom’s head. Then, still laughing and jest- 
ing, they went down to the festivities once more. 

As the festivities progressed the bride and groom in the 
loft heard the incessant fiddling, the scuffing of moccasined 
feet on the puncheons; heard voices raised, angry and harsh 
in argument, the oath of a youth, too tall for the low ceil- 
ing, as he banged his head on the rafters,”° and the squeal of 
a maiden caught and kissed in the heat of the dance. 

Gradually the dancers became fewer, the laughter less 
boisterous, the rhythm of the fiddler’s tunes less rapid, and 
in the gray light of dawn the guests, many with their mocca- 
sins worn through,” set out on their various ways home- 
ward. 


Some time later neighbors and relatives returned to help 
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in the building of the new cabin for the young couple.” 
From far and near they came, afoot, or on horseback, the 
women riding pillion behind their husbands, their smallest 
children in their arms, the older ones either riding another 
beast, or scurrying along beside the path. They gathered 
at the clearing where the new cabin was to be built, chat. 
tering, greeting new arrivals with a loud halloo. Again the 
feast tables were spread, and again the festivities lasted far 
into the night. All day the neighboring forest rang with the 
shouts and oaths of the men as they piled up the logs and 
laid the roof. The women gossiped, and prepared the tables. 
Children and dogs set up a shrill yelling and barking. At 
night, the cabin finished, the fiddler struck up his tune, and 
by the light of fires without, and tallow dips within, men 
and women danced the night through. In the quiet of early 
dawn they departed, heavy-eyed and weary; and when the 
last note of the fiddle had died away, and the last departing 
guests had disappeared along the forest trail, the bride and 
groom entered the new home, there to begin life together, 
happy, but with scarcely twenty dollars worth of goods in 
their possession.”* 

Strange as it may seem, tragedy on the frontier pro- 
voked to a considerable degree a festive atmosphere.™ It 
was not often that the opportunity to meet and talk with her 
neighbors presented itself to the pioneer woman; conse- 
quently, when the news came that a neighbor had died, she 
once more shook out the best dress, and sallied forth, not 
only in respect to the bereaved, but in the hope of exchanging 
views with her neighbors, talking, jesting with them. A 
funeral offered a day’s respite from the duties that still 
pressed heavily upon her. Here were people from over the 
ridge, whom she had not seen for many months, and another 
family from the south branch who had settled there just 
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recently. She greeted old friends, made new acquaintances, 
and partook of the food offered by the bereaved family to 
those who gathered at their cabin. The pioneer woman 
would ride or walk many miles under a hot sun, or against 
stinging winds, for a few brief hours of companionship. 

Social gatherings would have been still less frequent had 
the pioneer woman “ot contrived to make play of many of 
her heavier tasks. “In those days of primitive machinery,” 
says the author of Folk-Lore of Buffalo Valley, “the old 
principle that ‘many hands make light work’ became the 
watch-cry of the community; and when a task of some mag- 
nitude was to be performed, all the young folk in the region 
would gather at the appointed place to accomplish the 
work.” > Thus the task of husking corn to be dried for win- 
ter use, of boiling maple sugar, and similar duties, became 
“frolics” or “bees.” 

The frolic most famous on the Western Pennsylvania 
frontier, especially among the German settlers, was the 
schnitz-in, a preliminary to the apple-butter “bilin’.”** To 
reduce a barrel of cider to apple-butter requires about two 
bushels of apples; so on the evening before the bilin’ took 
place, the young men and young women of the community 
gathered for the schnitz-in. They came, as usual, from far 
and near, gay and noisy as they came, bringing with them 
tales of narrow escapes on the journey, of crossing creeks 
that had risen within their banks, of horses shying at sudden 
noises. Once the company was assembled, they fell to their 
task, young men and young women vying with each other in 
the speed and neatness of paring and quartering the apples, 
fingers working nimbly. And tongues were just as nimble. 
They sang border ballads, old, yet ever new. Quips and jests 
ran the circle of workers. The young men cast sheep’s eyes 
at the maidens; and coquettish repartee mingled with laugh- 
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ter and the babble of voices. Tiring of this, the young folks 
turned to stories.*7 Once more weird tales of witches and 
other superstitions, the gruesome accounts of the Indian 
wars, merry stories of strange border characters, all famil. 
iar, were told, while the heaps of apples grew smaller, and 
the candles cast long, quivering shadows of man and maid 
on the walls. The stories over, the young folk turned to 
refreshments of pies, cakes, and cider, and to the usual jig, 
without which no social gathering was complete.”* 

Sometimes the boiling took place on the same evening as 
the schnitz-in. The great iron kettle, filled with cider and 
quartered apples, was hung over a fire built outdoors, and in 
the circle of light thrown by the flames, the young folk 
gathered for the stirring, their faces red and shining in the 
glow. Through the night the low murmur of voices, broken 
now and then with a burst of laughter, rose and subsided as 
the fire crackled under the giant kettle, and the owls called 
and answered in the forest; and throughout the long hours, 
when the winds grew chilly and the moon went down, 
couples, a girl and her lover, took their turns at stirring the 
boiling kettle, until by dawn the spicy odor of apple-butter 
rose on the cool morning air. 

News of a “kissing party” spread like wildfire along the 
border. A “kissing party” was an event, indeed. It was then 
that the newest buckskins with the brightest thrums, and the 
gayest moccasins were dragged out. It was then that the 
girls begged leave to wear the brooch, or necklace, long 
hoarded as a priceless possession, a bauble brought from 
that far-away and wondrous land on the eastern side of the 
Alleghenies. Weren’t the girls going to be kissed, not once, 
but many times during the games? 

It was a colorful crowd that gathered, slightly rude, per- 
haps, but gay and happy. The room was bright with the 
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reds, blues, and greens of the linseys, with here and there 
a calico; while quilled and thrummed buckskin hunting shirts 
vied with large-checked blouses. There was much laughter 
and bantering talk, and a snatch of song, as a young swain, 
anxious for the game to begin, struck up a tune. When all 
had gathered, a dandy with check-shirt, and bear-greased 
hair, was dragged to the center of the floor, and the play 
began. The others joined hands and circled about him, 
singing, 

King William was King James’ son, 

And of that royal race he sprung; 

He wore a star upon his breast, 

To show that he was royal best. 

Go choose your East, go choose your West 

Go choose the one that you like best; 


If he’s not here to take your part, 
Go choose another with all your heart, 


their moccasins and rough shoes scraping over the sanded 
floor. The dandy made a snatch at a buxom girl in blue, and 
pulled her into the circle with him. The singing grew louder, 
with here and there a giggle, 


Down on this carpet you must kneel 
Just as the grass grows in the field; 
Salute your bride with kisses sweet, 
And then rise up upon your feet. 


The dandy embraced his buxom companion, kissing her 
soundly. The others laughed, and the play continued, until 
every girl had stood in the center of the circle to receive 
her kiss.”® 

There was a pause, while the young folk chatted and 
laughed breathlessly; then a shy maid was shoved forward 
into the center. All parties as before circled and sang, 
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There’s a lily in the garden 
For you young man; 

There’s a lily in the garden, 
Go pluck it if you can. 


A moment she stood hesitant, blushing; then she pointed out 
a young giant in quills and buckskins. He leaped into the 
ring, whirled her into his arms, and with a gasp and a little 
squeal she scurried back into the circle. The song continued, 


There he stands, the great big booby 
Who he is I do not know; 

Who will take him for his beauty? 
Let her answer yes or no. 


Another and another girl was snatched from the circle, 
kissed, and sent scurrying back to her companions, until at 
last all again had been chosen. 

The singing gained speed, and grew louder, as swains 
and maidens ran through the endless train of songs: 


Oh, sister Phoebe, how merry were we 
The night we sat under the juniper tree, 
The juniper tree, I, oh. 
Take this hat on your head, keep your head warm, 
And take a sweet kiss, it will do you no harm, 
But a great deal of good, I know. 


If I had as many lives 
As Solomon had wives, 
I’d be as old as Adam; 
So on your feet 
And kiss the first you meet, 
Your humble servant, madam. 


A voice roared out above the others, 


It’s raining, it’s hailing, it’s cold and stormy weather; 
In comes the farmer drinking of his cider. 

He’s going a-reaping, he wants a binder, 

I’ve lost my true-love, where shall I find her ?*° 
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Some time after the moon had gone down and the stars 
had disappeared, the young folk, in couples and in groups, 
slipped out into the quiet that precedes the dawn. Long 
after they had departed the songs rose on the night air as 
some young swain, hurrying homeward, hummed the catch- 
ing tunes. 
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WALTON E. BEAN 


against the contagion of war have been admirable, 

at least in their earnestness. That war is a social dis- 
ease, most Americans are ready to admit, since the last case 
of it that they caught failed to accomplish any moral pur- 
poses, and was a total economic loss. But before the trans- 
mission of a contagious disease can be effectively prevented, 
the causes and means of transmission have to be definitely 
known. And socio-pathology in this case seems to be in 
about the same position as medicine before the germ the- 
ory was fully established. 

The present writer does not set himself up as any meta- 
phorical Pasteur, but he would like to point out that the 
present and the proposed precautions for keeping Amer- 
ica out of war so completely ignore one form of contagion— 
the emotional—that the whole war-quarantine is really as 
useless as a dance of the tribal medicine men to charm away 
devils. The present neutrality laws and proposals have been 
intended to prevent every possible economic contagion from 
nations which the President declared to be in a state of war. 
And yet, obviously, war is of all human phenomena the least 
explicable in economic terms. Its causes, especially when 
American democracy is the patient, are not half so much 
economic as they are psychological. 

Since 1935, when Europe’s ill-health was gradually 
assuming its present epidemic proportions and America’s 
congressional medicine men were debating methods of quar- 
antine, a number of high authorities advanced somewhat 
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conflicting theories of the socio-pathology of war. (The 
World War had provided an excellent case study.) Of these 
theories, the economic predominated and was followed 
exclusively in devising legislation. Senators Nye and Clark 
and their investigating committee insisted that the economic 
interests of munitions makers and international bankers 
were the demons to be exorcised.’ Fortune’s issue on “Arms 
and the Men” did much to popularize this idea, though 
Charles Beard ridiculed it as The Devil Theory of War 
(1936). The cash-and-carry idea was largely the result of 
the theory of Bernard Baruch, wartime master-mind of the 
War Industries Board, who insisted that not trade, but 
shipping in our own vessels, had involved us in the first 
world war. Louis Adamic, in the last few pages of his My 
America (1938) took the economic interpretation so seri- 
ously that he proposed the setting up of a vast public works 
and conservation program immediately on the outbreak of 
war abroad, in order to quiet the hue-and-cry that would 
result from the pinch of a trade embargo. 

At the time when the neutrality debates were at their 
height in 1935 and 1937, it did seem hard to deny that eco- 
nomic factors were highly important among those that make 
war contagious and the United States susceptible. If one 
thumbed through the files of Business Week in that period, 
it looked as though the American business man still tended 
to believe that the nation was obligated to go to war as soon 
as its foreign trade was seriously threatened. Concerning 
the act of 1935, for instance, the predominant opinion ex- 
pressed was that “‘the plan ignores the fact that half-a-dozen 
of our best customers may easily become involved in trouble 
within the next few years, and that if that much of our trade 
was lost we would inevitably take sides, making the whole 
program futile.” And a poll of business executives proved 
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that the confession of faith of the majority at the time was 
of this sort. The only restriction most business men were 
willing to admit was the discretionary cash-and-carry pro- 
posal, and it was probably the influence of their opinion that 
led to the inclusion of the idea in the act of 1937. 

Business men, in short, did not seem to be willing to bid 
very high on the price to be paid for peace. The view was 
reflected by Senator Carter Glass: “If we let the United 
States segregate itself in all of its trade relations whenever 
war should occur, we would literally wreck the economic 
status of this country.” What the acceptance of huge obli- 
gations in debts and credits that could never conceivably be 
paid would do to the economic status of this country, Sena- 
tor Glass did not state. 

In 1939, however, the unanimity with which business 
leaders demand non-interference with war trade has dis- 
appeared. Remarkably large numbers of them seem to be 
in the ranks of those who are warning loudest against the 
effects of a war boom on the American economy. They do 
not fit at all well into the pictures of war-mongers which 
Senator Nye likes to paint. Present attitudes toward neu- 
trality seem to have been reduced entirely to individual emo- 
tions, and do not conform to any pattern whatever of sup- 
posed class interest or party line. The newspapers that were 
the President’s strongest opponents are now his strongest 
supporters. Senator Glass has called at the White House to 
tender his support. (The President is reported to have 
remarked, ‘“‘It took a war to bring us together”; and then, 
perhaps somewhat more doubtfully, “I hope it will take an 
earthquake to set us apart.”’) 

But even before the collapse of class and party lines, and 
the reduction of the whole neutrality issue to chaotic indi- 
vidual emotions with the outbreak of war, there should not 
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have been such a naive public acceptance of the economic 
theory. There was never unanimity of expert and intelli- 
gent opinion behind it. Professor Edwin M. Borchard, of 
Yale, and William P. Lage, in their Neutrality for the 
United States (1937), maintained that the cause of Ameri- 
can entry into the World War was inept diplomacy and a 
group of presidential advisers prejudiced almost to the 
point of treason, and that the whole question of American 
involvement in past and future wars is the diplomatic abil- 
ity of the President and the State Department. Charles Sey- 
mour, now president of Yale, in American Neutrality, 1914- 
1917 (1935), maintained quite plausibly that American 
righteous wrath at the opening of unrestricted submarine 
warfare by the Germans was the real casus belli: that the 
cause was strictly a matter of honor and idealism. Profes- 
sor Frederic L. Paxson of California, in Pre-War Years 
(1936), the first volume of his American Democracy and 
the World War, emphasized the submarine aspect and 
pointed out how Wilson’s logical mind was led in a series of 
inexorable steps from the Lusitania notes to the War Mes- 
sage. C. Hartley Grattan’s Why We Fought (1929), 
Walter Millis’s The Road to War (1935), Newton D. 
Baker’s Why We Went to War (1936), and Charles C. 
Tansill’s America Goes to War (1938) all expressed diver- 
gent opinions, and left the question entirely in the air. In 
short, there was remarkably little expert agreement as 
to how the Kriegsschuldsfrage of American entry was to be 
answered. 

Recently there has been an increasing feeling that the 
war virus is transmitted not so much through the pocket- 
book as through the mind. James R. Mock and Cedric Lar- 
son in their Words that Won the War: the Story of the 
Committee on Public Information, 1917-1919 (October, 
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1939), cataloguing the activities of George Creel’s agency, 
emphasize this view: “Whether or not one accepts the 
interpretation of Charles Beard, the Nye Committee, Wal- 
ter Millis, or someone else, it is clear that ideas, for what- 
ever reasons they were held, took us into the war.” 

Laurence Dennis, in the American Mercury for July, 
1936, called attention to ‘““The Highly Moral Causes of 
War”: 


Contrary to current belief, the greatest danger to 

American neutrality in another war will be found to 

lie in the domain of public conscience rather than in 

the field of economics. A modern democracy will 

fight only what it believes to be a moral war for a 

just cause. 

Probably the chief factor in building up such moral jus- 
tifications in the period from 1914 to 1917 was the skillful 
propaganda with which the British deluge the United States, 
as Horace C. Peterson’s recent study, Propaganda for War 
(1939) well attests. In contrast, the German propaganda, 
what little of it could get through, was clumsy and worse 
than useless. It is usually forgotten that this factor can be 
studied in quantitative terms quite as well as can the eco- 
nomic element. We are familiar with the sort of table, of 
which Ernest Angell’s in Harper’s for September, 1935,” 
was a good example, which showed the multiplication of 
American trade with the Allies between 1914 and 1916, 
and the disappearance of trade with Austria and Germany. 
But it must be remembered that “information” from Ger- 
many was blockaded to an even greater extent than was 
trade with her. We must consider another kind of table: 
the one presented by H. Schuyler Foster, Jr., in an article 
called ‘How America Became Belligerent: a Quantitative 
Study of War News” in January, 1935.° A careful sociolo- 
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gist, Foster concluded drily that “the series of crises tends 
toward an abandonment of neutrality in favor of the bellig- 
erent which supplies the greater amount of war news. 

Probably, for America, the psychological contagions of 
war are more deadly than the economic. Yet, while legisla- 
tion has gone to remarkable pains to guard against the les- 
ser danger, it has paid no attention at all to the greater. 
(The President went so far as to say in his fireside chat soon 
after the outbreak of war that he could not and did not 
expect Americans to be neutral in mind, as he himself did 
not pretend to be.) Not only has nothing been done about 
the decisive ideological and emotional factors, but they are 
rarely admitted and almost never understood by the general 
public. 

It is the fashion of the moment to parade a superficial 
sort of criticism in the manner of Walter Winchell’s shrill 
“Debunking” of “the War Propaganda” every Sunday eve- 
ning. But this is a temporary attitude, a smart-aleck pose of 
disillusionment, itself based on an unstable emotion. In 
the early stages of the war we may notice with little more 
than good-humored skepticism that one of the two new 
British ministries, along with an “Economic Warfare” office, 
is Lord Macmillan’s “Information” ministry, which ought 
perhaps to be called the “Emotional Warfare” office. And 
we may be little more than amused at the appointment of 
Jean Giraudoux, author of the satirical comedy, A mphi- 
tryon 38, as French “Commissioner of Information.” Yet 
our sympathies and hatreds are already in such an advanced 
stage of development that a relatively small infusion of fur- 
ther war bacilli of the emotional sort will be sufficient. The 
common man, particularly homo americanus, is naturally 
credulous, not critical. And he possesses dangerously little 
knowledge of the internal workings of his own mind. 
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One of the least recognized causes of war, for instance, 
and one of the greatest, is what should be frankly called 
war's recreational function. Young men with only a vicari- 
ous knowledge of war welcome it as an escape from the 
monotony of their jobs, or their lack of jobs, or their fami- 
lies. There is keen insight in Robert Briffault’s remark in 
Europa in Limbo: “The young fellows who joined up in 
this war business did it just the same way as those who get 
drunk and dance tangoes, . . . for the same reason, to 
make themselves believe they are alive. Excitement, they 
call it.” Let anyone recall honestly his own emotions on 
scanning the headlines of August, 1939. Was there not a 
desire, piously suppressed, of course, but strong enough to 
show an hereditary human tendency toward war-disease, 
that the whole thing would suddenly get going, that the big 
show would finally start? Deeper than this, of course, are 
such dark places of the mind as sadism and the “death in- 
stinct.”” Freud, in short, has told us more about the causes 
of war than Marx has. 

Such unacceptable emotions seldom appear on the sur- 
face, but are as inevitably disguised by idealization as are 
selfish motives of an economic sort. As the most extensively 
violent, and the ugliest of human phenomena, war requires 
the most rationalization and emotionalized thinking. The 
notion that a democratic nation ever goes to war for profits, 
or tariffs, or Morgans, as such, is not only unthinkable, but 
purely unhistorical. The baldly selfish causes of war would 
be trifling without the idealism, however rationalized that 
idealism may be. It should not be denied that wars are 
fought for ideals. What needs examining is the fact that 
they are never fought by anybody for anything else, and 
the fact that the production of rationalized ideals is a con- 
genital, a natural, an emotional, and almost a physical char- 
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acteristic of all the human race. Nor is it necessary to deny 
the existence of economic forces to point out that such 
physio-psychological factors always accompany them, and 
always overshadow them. 

It has been said in this article, as it is easy enough to say, 
that the manner in which American legislators have closed 
their eyes to the really dangerous psychological causes of 
war while devoting miles of print to the relatively trivial 
economic ones is ludicrous and futile. But what could be 
done? The answer is too pitilessly rational to be adaptable 
to present American conditions. If, as present and most 
proposed legislation assumes, our essential desire is to be 
neutral, and if we were to give the psychological factors the 
predominance which consistency demands, we would have to 
do what a more successful neutral than we were did during 
the first world war. Denmark made it a penal offense, an 
act of criminal syndicalism, to try to incite public opinion for 
or against either set of belligerents, or to advocate entry 
into the war on either side. 

This, it must be repeated, is what we might do if cer- 
tain conditions existed which do not exist: if we really 
wanted to be neutral; if we wanted to be consistent; and if 
we were governed by the kind of reason that is divorced 
from emotions. As for the suppression of the freedom of 
thought, speech, and the press which such a program would 
involve, it would be trivial compared to what happens auto- 
matically in war time. The American government is will- 
ing to go to any lengths to suppress the constitutional rights 
of its citizens once war has actually begun, as amply dem- 
onstrated by the ‘‘espionage’’ legislation during the first 
world war. The danger of loss of liberty lies in getting into 
war, not in trying to keep out of it. We feel no serious con- 
stitutional qualms about setting the “Red squads” on any- 
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one who advocates conspiracy for the violent destruction of 
our government. But recall that what brought communism 
and fascism to Europe was the World War and the result- 
ant economic breakdowns. The only real threat to the con- 
tinuance of democracy and capitalism in the United States 
is participation in another war. And therefore it is a “‘con- 
spiracy to inflame the populace to take sides in a war” that 
is the only really dangerous form of “‘criminal syndicalism to 
overthrow our form of government.” 

Nothing has demonstrated this better than the attitude 
of the American communists before the outbreak of war. 
From being pacifists deeply concerned about keeping out of 
the capitalists’ wars, they had changed into the most violent 
militarists of all, demanding a “collective security” (which 
England had already hopelessly betrayed even before Mu- 
nich) between the United States, England, France, and 
Russia against “fascism.” Their hatred of fascism was 
purely emotional—how irrationally emotional has been 
well and rather humorously demonstrated by their present 
stupefaction over the Russo-German rapprochement. And 
yet this emotionalism did disguise a cold-blooded practical 
policy, of which the party’s more practical leaders, not ex- 
cluding the Russian government itself, were probably quite 
aware. “The way to win a country for communism,” pon- 
ders the more clever and realistic revolutionary, “is to get 
her into a war, and either get her beaten, or let the war go 
on for about two years; under present conditions, it doesn’t 
matter which.” 

It would be a blunder to regard the policy of Russia 
herself as anything but an enigma. But it is dangerous also 
to consider her policy in 1939 as simply the old Tsarist 
imperialism over again. It is to the interest of every totali- 
tarian economy, red bolshevism or brown, to smash the com- 
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petition it receives from individualistic, capitalist economy. 
Stalin, in short, has been only too delighted to aid in maneu- 
vering the capitalisms of France and England, and such rem- 
nants of capitalism as existed in Germany, into a war in 
which European capitalism is already committing suicide, 
and American capitalism will if it is drawn in. 

In this coldly practical light, then, the advocate of 
American entry is the “dangerous red,” the emotionally con- 
tagious victim of war-disease. As for quarantining him, as 
Denmark successfully quarantined her cases, in the isolation 
ward of a prison cell, it is too late, if it were practicable. 
The responsibility rests with every man, in this epidemic, to 
place a psychological quarantine upon himself. 

It should be noticed that one individual, by virtue of 
the inevitable circumstances of his position, will always be 
particularly exposed to psychological contagion: the presi- 
dent of a neutral United States. Not only is he in part at the 
mercy of his advisers, whose personal prejudices, as in the 
case of Ambassador Page, Secretary Lansing, and Colonel 
House, may be dangerous, but he is at the mercy of his 
sense of power. He feels that it lies within his ability to 
right the wrongs of the entire world, and with such a temp- 
tation before him, any human being, particularly one with 
anything like an idealistic trend of mind, will tend to lose 
that disillusioned realism which is the first requisite of an 
American president trying to keep his country out of war. 

Here we are obviously discussing the case of Woodrow 
Wilson. It confuses the issue to introduce the terms ‘“‘mes- 
sianic complex” and “delusions of grandeur.” The reac- 
tions of a president in such a position are those of normal, 
not of abnormal psychology. The more earnest, able, and 
benevolent an American executive may be, the more he is ex- 
posed to psychological contagion. This is a medical fact 
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that should be recognized, not as a moral, but as a natural 
and inevitable condition. It is here that we should find the 
real significance of the much-debated question as to whether 
the quarantine of legislation should be automatic and 
mandatory, or whether the executive should have the dis- 
cretionary power to put it into effect only whenever and to 
whatever degree he sees fit. 

President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull would probably 
prefer to discard even ‘“‘discretionary”’ legislation, and to 
“fall back upon international law.” (Europe has already 
fallen back upon the only effective kind of “international 
law” humanity possesses.) Someone has remarked that the 
president and the secretary of state care not who leads the 
armies of the world, so long as they may write its moral 
platitudes. And, as Laurence Dennis insisted in “The 
Highly Moral Causes of War,” “As long as our President 
... does not resolve American differences with foreign 
governments into important moral issues, there is no danger 
of war.” Legislation can and should limit the freedom of 
the executive department, however little else it can do about 
the psychological causes of war. But one other thing we 
need to do about these causes, which, tragically enough, 
most Americans have scarcely done at all: understand them, 
and recognize them for what they are. 


NOTES 
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Coulton as an Interpreter of the 
Middle Ages 


MH 
ALFRED H. SWEET 


N ENDEAVOR to appraise the work of a living his- 


torian, to evaluate the contributions that he has made 
and is still making to historical studies, is a task 
fraught with no little difficulty. The difficulty is by no means 
solely that which is attached to the effort to estimate the 
worth of contemporary accomplishment, but the hazard at- 
tending any attempt to prophesy what portions of work now 
in process of construction will prove later to be of lasting 
importance. Professor Sydney Brown in his review of the 
second volume of Five Centuries of Religion wrote of its 
author, “Critics and reviewers are his peculiar betes noirs. 
He unhorses them in the preface; enfilades them in the 
text; saps and ambushes them in footnotes; and places a 
reminiscent Hic Jacent in the first of his forty (!) appen- 
dices.”? A fair warning, that, of the fate that may befall 
anyone who essays the task which I have had the temerity 
to assume. The danger inherent in prophecy, the virtual 
impossibility of foretelling the judgment of the future, can 
be avoided; the difficulty attendant on sitting in judgment 
on a living writer whose industry is prodigious and whose 
erudition it would be an impertinence to praise, remains. I 
shall attempt nothing more than an estimate of the impor- 
tance of Dr. Coulton’s work to the present generation of 
students of medieval history; and even such a judgment may 
be over-ruled on writ of error. 
The first and most obvious statement—one, indeed, 
which in all probability need not be made but which yet 
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cannot be omitted—regards the range of his information, 
the breadth of reading that is shown in each of his weightier 
publications. A glance at the entries under his name in the 
catalogue of printed books in the British Museum supplies 
prima facie evidence not alone that Dr. Coulton is a volum- 
inous writer but that he has dealt with varied phases of 
medieval studies; a few hours spent on the bibliographies, 
appendices, and footnotes with which his publications are 
equipped will give one a realization that Dr. Coulton has a 
first-hand acquaintance with a notable body of material 
bearing upon whatever topic he deals with. The stuff he 
works with is genuine; if to some readers the edifice that 
he rears seems grim and forbidding, yet it is constructed 
with material hewn from a medieval quarry. As a conse- 
quence of this, the student who wishes seriously to grapple 
with any one of a number of problems in the medieval field 
will find that Coulton has not only made readily available 
for his use a very considerable amount of data regarding the 
life and expression of medieval man, but also, in his well- 
documented allusions, his bibliographies, and appendices 
he has provided most serviceable equipment for anyone who 
wishes to prosecute work in the same or contiguous areas. 

It seems well, too, to stress the honesty of this work. 
Even a poor book, as we all know, may be useful if the user 
knows its limitations, but a dishonest book has but slender 
excuse for existence; and a dishonest historian is—or ought 
to be—a contradiction in terms. As regards the reliability 
of the evidence which Coulton presents, I can do no better 
than to quote my recollection of the reply made to me some 
years ago by an English friend, a Roman Catholic scholar, 
whom I had asked some question concerning the then flour- 
ishing Gasquet-Coulton controversy. “I know both men,” 
he said, “I value the Cardinal as a friend and I revere him 
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as a Prince of the Church. . . As for Mr. Coulton, I am 
certain that were you to find him guilty of a misstatement of 
fact, he would publicly acknowledge his error and do pen- 
ance.” Dr. Coulton’s frequently reiterated promise to cor- 
rect in future editions any mistakes that may be pointed out, 
or, without waiting for a new edition, to supply the cor. 
rected pages free of charge to purchasers of his books; his 
challenge to his critics to supply proof of their assertions, 
with a promise to print so many pages of their evidence at 
his own cost, leave a less favorable impression than perhaps 
they should; for ostentatious honesty may be as displeasing 
as ostentatious piety. And yet, I am firmly convinced that 
honesty is an outstanding characteristic of Dr. Coulton’s 
writings. I do not say “impartiality,” that is quite another 
matter; but, whatever judgment one may pass on certain as- 
pects of Coulton’s work, whatever criticism one may make 
of his conclusions, this much must be said: the witnesses he 
produces to support his contentions are reliable witnesses, 
the evidence he advances will stand up under critical scrutiny. 

To say of an historian that he has a wide range of 
knowledge and a first-hand acquaintance with his sources; 
that he has made a good deal of material available for stu- 
dents and has supplied guides and aids for the prosecution of 
further study; that the evidence he presents is honest and 
not spurious, is to say no more than can be said, fortunately, 
of a number of living historians whose names may occur 
readily enough. But it is necessary at the outset to say this 
of Coulton because both his view of the middle age and the 
vigor with which he presents it have stirred up no little oppo- 
sition and have given rise to the thought that he is an un- 
friendly and unsympathetic narrator. 

The former Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
at Oxford, a few years ago expressed the opinion that one 
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of Dr. Coulton’s aims is ‘‘to put to silence the sentimental 
unreality that passes for history in England.”* While this 
is true enough, it seems more accurate to say that Dr. Coul- 
ton aims in the first place to project himself and his readers 
into the past, to recreate the medieval scene in such wise as 
to make clear the circumstances in which people then lived, 
and that the silencing of sentimental unreality is only an 
incidental objective. Just as Shakespearean critics have 
found it necessary to cart away the rubbish that other critics 
have dumped at Shakespeare’s door, Coulton has felt that 
he must remove the vast mass of misinformation that ro- 
mantically minded writers on the middle ages have piled up 
in their attempt to show that the “‘age of faith’’ was a golden 
age. He is firmly convinced that the oppression of the 
people, the scandals of the Church, and the turbulence of 
society were so great in the middle age that few, if any, of us 
today would be willing to endure them. And so, leaning 
heavily on contemporary sources, he paints a realistic pic- 
ture that is intended to show what life was like for the 
average man in medieval Europe. 

In From St. Francis to Dante he gives us a volume in 
which we may accompany Salimbene on his wanderings, and, 
through the eyes of that estimable and loquacious friar, 
gaze upon a land torn by internecine strife, the grave of 
many fair hopes, the victim of lust and oppression and in- 
sensate cruelty, yet at the same time a land of beauty and 
high endeavor and notable accomplishment. In The Medi- 
eval Village Dr. Coulton takes us back to what he claims 
would be the surroundings of the vast majority of us, were 
we our own ancestors, and tries to make us at once live in 
the past and imagine how we would act if we were called 
upon to face the conditions that surrounded the medieval 
peasant. Much the same thing can be said mutatis mutandis 
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of Coulton’s other works, and notably of the imposing vol- 
umes with the general title, Five Centuries of Religion, a 
series that it is hoped will be prolonged to thrice the number 
originally promised. The Five Centuries is Coulton’s mag. 
num opus; for more than thirty years the chief part of his 
work has been the accumulation and arrangement of ma- 
terial relating to monasticism and the mendicant orders; 
and in these volumes he gives us as the harvest of his labors 
not an account of the ideals of the religious life, but a de. 
scription of the manner of living practised by the general run 
of monks and friars in their varied activities. Whether we 
call this history, or, as Dr. Coulton calls it, material for 
history, is of little consequence—the difference may be 
hardly more than a matter of phraseology. He is concerned 
with the life and thought that characterized organized 
Christianity in the medieval period; and he has collected a 
vast deal of information regarding the part played by the 
religious, as seen by contemporary observers. 

It is this realistic approach that has occasioned much of 
the opposition to Dr. Coulton’s interpretation of the medi- 
eval period, and criticism that has by no means been con- 
fined to Catholic controversialists. It is misleading to 
assume that Dr. Coulton is intent on finding out and set- 
ting forth only those facts that are to the discredit of medi- 
eval institutions and particularly to the medieval Church. 
Yet is must be evident to any of his readers that he stresses 
the gloom rather than the glory, that he prefers to call at- 
tention to the shadows rather than to the sunlight. Against 
this there is bound to be a reaction: as Professor Watson 
wrote in the review already quoted, ““We may doubt whether 
the crushing accumulation of more than a hundred pages of 
hostile citation does not tend to defeat his own purpose . . . 
The readers will be provoked into thinking that there must 
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be another side to the matter, and that a great institution 
which has shown itself capable of revival can never have de- 
served or received so universal a condemnation.” Without 
denying that a realistic treatment of the middle age is 
salutary and indeed necessary, it is suggested that, in so 
far as such a treatment involves or implies an interpretation 
of the period, it has two disadvantages against which it is 
needful to be on guard. In the first place, in dealing with 
an epoch, as in dealing with an individual, it is only by a 
sympathetic approach that one is likely to attain an approxi- 
mation to insight and understanding; in the second place, the 
historical significance of a bygone century is to be found in 
its constructive achievements, in those matters in which we 
are its heirs and debtors, rather than in the life and practise 
of the average person of the day. 

If this ruthless realism with its stress upon the darker 
side of medieval life be a stumbling-stone and rock of offense 
to some of Dr. Coulton’s readers, the controversial note 
which so often makes itself audible is likewise unfortunate 
in the judgment of others. Granting at once that valuable 
ideas may be beaten out on the anvil of disputation, it is 
questionable whether controversy is the best method of 
historical research. Nor can it be said that only those who 
differ from Coulton have noticed this controversial tend- 
ency, or the adherents of what we may for convenience’s 
sake call the Chesterton-Belloc school of historical misin- 
terpretation. A sympathetic reviewer writing an apprecia- 
tive note on Art and the Reformation said that in this “as 
in everything else he writes, there is the same underlying 
motive: the defence of the Protestant faith against Roman 
and Anglo-Catholic attacks.”* Personally, I am inclined to 
believe that statement is too sweeping and that it does Dr. 
Coulton a substantial injustice; yet it is far more than a 
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half-truth, and it shows, if nothing else, that others besides 
his critics see in him a student of the past whose knowledge 
is used primarily for controversial purposes. There are 
times when Dr. Coulton is, frankly, nothing but a contro- 
versialist: in his Ten Medieval Studies, published about 
half a dozen years ago and in the main a re-issue of those 
vigorous booklets that were intended to demolish Gasquet 
and anyone else who looked to the medieval past for a 
golden age; and in the public lectures that appeared under 
the title, /n Defence of the Reformation. Nowhere, I think, 
does Dr. Coulton make any profession of impartiality. He 
is firmly convinced that things modern are better than things 
medieval, and the dark colors in which he paints the past are 
applied, it seems most likely, not in order to prejudice men’s 
minds against any particular institution (such as the medi- 
eval Church in general or monsticism in particular) but 
rather that there may stand out in sharper contrast the ad- 
vantages of the luminous present. “He is in exact agreement 
both in temper and in conclusions,’—I appropriate the words 
of an English reviewer,—‘‘with the ultramontane Pastor, 
whose laborious history of the Counter Reformation paints 
the abuses of the monasteries in northern Italy and southern 
Germany in the darkest colours, as a background against 
which the labours of enthusiastic Capuchins and grave Tri- 
dentine bishops stand out.” 

It is, then, the tone and temper characterizing Coulton’s 
work that have aroused criticism: the stress he places on the 
less lovely features of the past, the controversial note that 
seems too often audible, and the short shrift that he extends 
to those who differ from him. An example of the unfor- 
tunate contradictions in which this last may involve him is a 
footnote in which he takes issue with a statement of Pro- 
fessor Powicke’s that the manorial court “was the expres- 
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sion of the local society rather than of the lord’s arbitrary 
will.” These, says Coulton, are “strictly true words” and 
yet he objects to them because they “minimize unduly the 
serf’s actual disabilities.” Curiously enough, a score of 
pages further on, Dr. Coulton himself says, ‘The serf to 
the very end, as the freeman from the first, was a sort of 
juryman in the manor court, he gave the ‘dooms’ in accord- 
ance with the unwritten custom of the manor . . . To some 
extent, therefore, the serf not only interpreted but made the 
customary law.’* And I feel that that partisan bias won a 
victory over scholarly disinterest when Coulton, in review- 
ing Butler’s Benedictine Monachism, wrote, as the climax 
to his criticism, ‘“There is deep significance in the last words 
of Abbot Butler’s book: Nihil obstat . . . Imprimatur.” 

Dr. Coulton’s first-hand acquaintance with his sources 
has already been noted; yet acquaintance is hardly an appro- 
priate word—familiarity, assimilation, or mastery may con- 
vey better the impression left by the multiplicity of his ref- 
erences, citations, examples. Mastery may be the best word; 
for it is dificult to escape the feeling that he marshalls his 
evidence and brings forward his witnesses much as does a 
lawyer who, firmly convinced of the justice of the case he is 
trying, exerts every effort to make judge and jury see the 
matter as he sees it. The evidence is satisfactory and there 
is no suggestion of perjury among the witnesses—yet one 
cannot escape the feeling of an advocate pleading a cause. 
And at times the very wealth of information that he pours 
forth heightens this impression: he leaps nimbly across the 
centuries, gathering instances widely separated in time and 
space. That this adds enormously to the vivid interest of 
his writings is not questioned; it also encourages the reader 
in a growing conviction that Coulton is intent on “collect- 
ing all the garbage he can find.” This discursiveness leaves 
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one at times almost breathless—as when, at the close of a 
paragraph dealing with the Roman loyalty of the monas. 
teries in Lombard Italy, Coulton adds, ““When Henry VIII 
wanted to break the Pope’s power, he had first to break the 
monasteries.”* That observation has no particular bearing 
on Lombard Italy; and, despite the glorious and blood- 
stained last chapter of the English Carthusians, there is 
evidence to show that the English religious of the sixteenth 
century were not especially loyal to the Petrine See. Irrele- 
vance of this sort, if one may call it such, and the culling of 
examples from several lands and several centuries to illus- 
trate a point may be of little moment; but I fear that they 
convey the impression that Coulton is so intent on present- 
ing all the evidence he can find against medieval civilization 
and the medieval Church that he ignores those matters which 
are excellent. If “to the Catholic controversialist Dr. Coul- 
ton is Anathema Maranatha’’® and if to many another who 
believes that present-day civilization is in debt to the middle 
ages he seems to be a hostile critic, Dr. Coulton’s manner 
and method are in no small measure responsible. That he 
knows the glory of the middle age as well as its gloom, that 
he has, and on occasion displays, an appreciative sympathy 
becomes abundantly clear to any thoughtful reader. 

In the twenty-third appendix to the first volume of Five 
Centuries of Religion Dr. Coulton quotes as “representative 
of facile delusions” a remark of Mr. Belloc’s in his Europe 
and the Faith: ‘“Two notes mark the time (the thirteenth 
century) . . . a note of youth and a note of content.” Yet 
in his own Art and the Reformation Dr. Coulton says of the 
same century, “It was like that wonderful moment in a sum- 
mer dawn when the first light of day grows and broadens 
upon a world still fresh with all the dews of night’’—surely 
a poetical expression of Mr. Belloc’s thought.’ While one 
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of the underlying purposes of that book is to demonstrate 
that shoddy workmanship and the iconoclasm that we are 
likely to associate with the Reformation and post-Reforma- 
tion period can be traced back into medieval times, Coulton 
does not fail to do full justice, here and there, to the medi- 
eval artist. “All this,” he writes, “was instinct with the 
homely charm of a comparatively simple society, it had 
‘the breezy call of incense-breathing morn’ ”; and again, “I 
cannot help believing that the generality of men were no 
more artistic then than they are now; and that if they did 
not show the frequent modern preference for thoroughly 
bad art, it was because there was no thoroughly bad art for 
them to choose . .. Those baser things against which 
Morris fought were never to be bought in the medieval 
market.”*® When a realist writes in such terms of the middle 
age, when he tells us that “an artist, even in the highest 
flights to which his profession then called him, could count 
upon wide public sympathy and appreciation,” and says ‘““We 
ourselves, contemplating the cathedrals, do truly feel our- 
selves compassed with a great cloud of heavenly witnesses’”® 
—then we may well ask ourselves why, with this acknowl- 
edgment of the loveliness that can be found in the middle 
age, Dr. Coulton finds himself constrained to stress the 
ugliness. The obvious answer is that he concerns himself in 
the main with the middle age at its average, not at its higher 
level; but that answer is not entirely satisfactory. Let any- 
one read and reread the chapter entitled “Wander Years” 
in Art and the Reformation, a reconstruction portraying the 
life of fifteenth-century craftsmen, an imaginative work, 
perhaps, but one for every statement of which the author 
can cite chapter and verse, and it will readily be seen that 
Dr. Coulton can give a far from gloomy account of the life 
of average folk in the middle ages. 
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In the field that Dr. Coulton has made peculiarly his 
own and to which he has devoted the greater part of his 
labours—medieval monachism—the wide range of his in- 
formation, the exactness of his knowledge, the appreciative 
understanding of what is good, and the reiterated emphasis 
on what is evil, are fully displayed. Of St. Benedict he tells 
us that “what carried him to success . . . was the combina- 
tion of idealism and common sense; the preponderance of 
true spiritual faith over inherited superstition” ;® he says 
that R. L. Poole and Hastings Rashdall are less than fair 
to St. Bernard,"’ whom, indeed, he rates more highly than 
did even S. R. Maitland in that famous old volume, The 
Dark Ages; of Benedictine monachism he tells us that “the 
inmost core of St. Benedict’s Rule is suited to every age; we 
can scarcely conceive a society in which a few groups, here 
and there, might not find profit in his type of celibate com- 
mon life, devoted to a high ideal and controlled in details 
by sound common sense.” Yet in the main Dr. Coulton 
expends his energy in proving how thoroughly monks and 
friars fell away from the high ideals of their founders. The 
lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life 
confront us in plain print on hundreds of pages; the decay 
of monastic discipline, the near disappearance of monastic 
poverty, the failure to alleviate the distress of the poor, the 
diversion of the energies of the religious into profit-making 
devices, the neglect even of the obligation to celebrate 
masses and recite the divine office for the souls of their 
benefactors are made manifest with a wealth of illustrative 
examples. 

‘Even as medieval faith came out at its strongest in the 
monastery,” writes Dr. Coulton, “so also at its narrowest. 
It is the monks themselves who tell us that men are seldom 
found better than in the cloister and seldom worse; worse, 
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not in actual deed, for almost at every time and in every 
place the average monk behaved better than the average 
outsider, but worse in comparison with his profession and 
his opportunities.”"* And again, “If we dismiss purely 
sentimental idealism,” he says, ‘“‘and judge the monks as 
we judge other men, by the standard of average humanity, 
then by that standard we must justify them . . . With or- 
dinary humanity, and even with the best of ordinary human- 
ity, monasticism need fear no comparison.”’* Other pas- 
sages of like tenor can be found here and there in Dr. Coul- 
ton’s narrative; yet from the narrative itself the average, 
reasonably intelligent reader would be little likely to gather 
that the religious in the half-millenium preceding the revolt 
of the sixteenth century were ‘distinctly better than even 
the average educated man’’ and were rendering notable 
services to the Church and to society. On the contrary, de- 
spite Coulton’s acknowledgments of the superiority of the 
average religious to the average—and better than average 
—layman, the major conclusion that one is most apt to draw 
from his pages is that the high and later middle ages wit- 
nessed the steady and almost unbroken deterioration of the 
religious life. This story of decline and departure from the 
ideals of the founders leaves one quite unprepared to find 
no little vitality in monasticism at the very eve of the disso- 
lution; tempts one to draw the facile and dangerous con- 
clusion that the early middle age was superior to the later 
medieval centuries; overlooks the fact that the middle age 
was a dynamic and not a static period and that, in conse- 
quence, some rearrangement and readjustment was needed 
even in such an institution as monasticism to meet the chang- 
ing needs of successive generations. This, it must be pointed 
out, Dr. Coulton does not show in his third volume on the 
Five Centuries, for he writes, ‘Although, in process of time, 
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the monasteries had gone so far in conformity to ‘the world,’ 
yet it was often to the better side of the world, and this 
breaking down of nominally strict barriers had done more 
than merely to weaken the ideal; it had also leavened so- 
ciety with good.”® 

To summarize, briefly and inadequately, it seems cer- 
tain that Dr. Coulton is one of the small number of scholars 
to whom the present generation of students of medieval his- 
tory is heavily indebted; that the material that he has made 
readily available must be used—we cannot follow the ex- 
ample of the theologian who looked the question in the face 
and then passed by on the other side; but also, that because 
of the controversial method he employs, his emphasis on 
the darker side of medieval life, his assurance that the world 
today is immeasurably better a place in which to live than 
was the world five centuries ago, Dr. Coulton as an inter- 
preter of the middle ages cannot be accepted with blind 
implicit faith. “The greatness of the Middle Ages,” says 
Coulton, “consisted far less in what they actually did than 
in what they tried to do.’*® The drawback to a realistic 
narrative—no matter how honest it be—lies in the fact that 
it is concerned with what men did rather than with what 
they were trying to do. 
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Jackson’s Political Removals 
As Seen by Hstorians 


FRANK FREIDEL 


ORE THAN ONE hundred years have elapsed since 
M anare Jackson finished his eight years in the 

White House and retired to private life. Even 
before his retirement he had become a legend, and, during 
the years that followed, that legend gathered in force and 
variety, until today, to the common people, Andrew Jack- 
son is one of the few titanic figures in American history. 
Ample evidence of this is given by the fact that large num- 
bers of present-day public leaders, including even the Presi- 
dent of the United States, often take occasion in their ad- 
dresses to compare themselves with the popular hero of a 
century ago. 

Despite such great popularity among the masses, Andrew 
Jackson has, during the entire hundred years, been treated 
with marked contempt and opprobrium by many historical 
writers. These writers have kept alive every possible un- 
favorable allegation concerning the Democratic leader. 
Even though, for nearly twenty years, positive historical 
proof of the inaccuracy or unfairness of many of these 
charges had been established, in 1938 many of the high 
school and college history textbooks then in use, together 
with many popular histories, continued to brand Jackson 
with the old allegations. 

Such a paradox is easily explainable. Jackson, when 
running for office, and later when in office, was not supported 
by all the people. He represented only the common man, 
the heretofore inarticulate Western frontiersman and 
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Eastern laborer, together with part of the Southern plant. 
ers, who swept him into office and maintained him there. 
Most of the aristocratic classes, the wealthy, the merchants 
and manufacturers, opposed Jackson as strongly as today 
they oppose Franklin D. Roosevelt. Within this grouping 
fell many of the intelligentsia of the period. In Boston 
society it was fashionable to sneer at “Old Hickory,” and to 
pass about stories of his illiteracy and uncouthness. Natur. 
ally, when members of this group wrote history concerning 
the period, they gave play to all these prejudices of their 
environment, and presented an unfavorable picture of the 
President. Even for years after Jackson’s death this atti- 
tude persisted, and by the period following the Civil War 
had thoroughly permeated the standard histories. Later 
historical writers were prone to rely upon the statements 
of those who had gone before, merely rephrasing. In so 
doing, they often changed allegations into outright state- 
ments, not bothering to search for data with which to sub- 
stantiate them. 

In the first quarter of the twentieth century, at least 
three historians, John Spencer Bassett, Carl Russell Fish, 
and Erik McKinley Eriksson, examined source materials in 
their study of the era. Altogether, an almost entirely new 
viewpoint of the Jacksonian period was developed. It was 
substantiated by ample documentary proof. 

Although these new viewpoints received wide circula- 
tion, they have attracted surprisingly little attention. Basing 
their work on previous “‘best texts,” writers of school and 
popular histories in many cases continued to print the old 
statistics to prove, for example, that Jackson was a whole- 
hearted spoilsman, and originator of the spoils system. In 
those books where modifications were made, more often 
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than not while the disproven statistics were omitted, the 
allegations based upon them were continued. 

The complaint can be levelled against them, as it was 
by Charles A. Beard in his Nature of the Social Studies, that 
“many writers of history of our own generation have put 
little or no thought into their work, being content to copy 
others of fit fragments of older histories together with the 
aid of scissors and pastepot.”’ 

To trace to the present day the development of miscon- 
ceptions concerning the Jacksonian epoch is an interesting 
problem in historical criticism. Of these misconceptions 
possibly the most significant and the most easily analyzed is 
the belief that upon his accession to the presidency Jackson 
engaged in a “wholesale proscription” of office-holders to 
make room for his political supporters—in other words that 
he made a “clean sweep.” 


Typical of recent statements is that in an article on 


Jackson appearing in the 1937 edition of Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia, which is used in elementary school classes. 
This encyclopedia, which aims “to provide the inquiring 
mind with accurate information,” declares that when the 
“old frontiersman”’ reached the White House, he: 


regarded himself as a spokesman for the common 
people, in whom he had absolute confidence. This 
belief he expressed in the phrase, “Let the people 
rule,” and in order to let them “rule,” he removed 
from office in the first year of his administration 
about 2,000 office-holders to make room for his 


friends. This was an application of the hurtful 
spoils system. . . 


As early as 1904, Carl Russell Fish in his The Civil 
Service and The Patronage had presented statistics to show 
that only 252 out of 612 presidential officers were removed, 
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and about 600 out of 8,000 deputy postmasters. Deputy 
postmasters, he pointed out, were not presidential officers 
and their salaries were so small as to make little difference 
in the administration policy. 

A thorough study of Jackson’s political removal policy, 
made by Erik McKinley Eriksson, appeared in the Missis. 
sippi Valley Historical Review, March, 1927. Professor 
Eriksson established that the official figures on removals 
were 919 out of 10,093 office-holders, or about one-eleventh 
of the total number. However, by checking the names of 
office-holders listed in Washington newspapers with the 
lists given in the Biennial Register of the United States, he 
ascertained that “the reported total number of office-holders 
was too low, and that, therefore, the proportion of removals 
was really less than one-eleventh.” 

No sooner had Jackson taken office than his political 
opponents began raising a tremendous hue and cry, charg- 
ing him with a “clean sweep” and a “vindictive proscrip- 
tion.” These outbursts against the President were published 
in the Register of Debates, containing speeches made in 
Congress, and in the anti-Jackson newspapers such as the 
Washington Daily National Journal and the National In- 
telligencer. The lurid complaints contained in such printed 
speeches and editorials were often quoted by later historical 
writers, without regard to their partisan source. 

The basis for the common statement in histories that 
Jackson removed two thousand office-holders during his 
first year was a long speech made by Senator John Holmes 
of Maine, April 28, 1830. In the course of his speech, 
Senator Holmes had stated that 1,981 persons had been 
removed during the first year of Jackson’s presidency. This 
list included five department heads, forty-six persons in de- 
partments, thirty-eight nominations of President John 
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Quincy Adams, rejected so that Jackson could make other 
appointments, one hundred and fifty other removals, four 
hundred and ninety-one deputy postmasters, five hundred 
clerks (estimated), one hundred and fifty-one customs’ sub- 
ordinates, and six hundred deputy collectors, clerks in cus- 
toms, deputy marshalls and others. 

Professor Eriksson found a contemporary analysis of 
this speech in Jackson’s organ, the United States Telegraph. 
The Telegraph claimed it was preposterous to charge Jack- 
son with removing five of Adams’ cabinet who had resigned. 
Nor could he fairly be charged with the rejection by the 
Senate of thirty-eight of Adams’ appointees. The three 
figures, ‘‘150 Other Removals,” “500 Clerks (estimated) ,” 
and “600 Deputy Collectors. . . etc.,” the Telegraph prop- 
erly characterized as guess work and “not admissible.” 
The only figure given by Holmes that was acceptable was 
that in regard to deputy postmasters, which was based on an 
official report. 

The sole really important pro-Jackson source to be used 
by later historians was Thirty Years’ View, published in 
1854, by Thomas Hart Benton, who had been leader of the 
Jackson forces in the Senate. In it he declared that six 
hundred and ninety officials had been dismissed during the 
first year. 

Five years after the appearance of Benton’s work, 
James Parton, recognized as the greatest biographer of his 
time, wrote a three-volume Life of Andrew Jackson. Mr. 
Parton was little prepared for such a difficult undertaking, 
but his work seemed so complete to the next two generations 
of historians that they seldom bothered to go beyond it, 
excepting for an occasional glance into Thirty Years’ View. 
Consequently, it is significant to note Mr. Parton’s state- 
ment : 
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Figures are not important here, and the figures 
relating to this matter have been disputed. Some 
have declared that during the first year of the presi- 
dency of General Jackson two thousand persons in 
the civil employment of the government were re- 
moved from office. . . It cannot be denied that in 
the first month of this administration more removals 
were made than had occurred from the foundation 
of the government to that time. It cannot be denied 
that the principle was now acted upon that partisan 
services should be rewarded by public office, though 
it involved the removal from office of competent 
and faithful incumbents. 


The biographer further averred that the statistics of 
Thomas Hart Benton were far too low, and that surely the 
number of removals during the first year was not less than 
two thousand. 

The next important work on Jackson to be published 
was William Graham Sumner’s Andrew Jackson as a Pub- 
lic Man, which appeared in 1882 as one of the volumes in 
the American Statesmen series. Sumner, unfortunately, was 
more an economist and sociologist than historian, and an 
examination of his annotations shows that he relied upon 
Benton and Parton for the bulk of his material. Citing 
Holmes’ speech in the Senate as his authority, he estimated 
that “two thousand changes in the civil service took place.” 

The volume on the Jacksonian period in James Schoul- 
er’s history of the United States, published in 1885, appears 
to have depended largely upon Parton: 


Some have placed the number as high as two 
thousand; and Benton, as Jackson’s defender, ad- 
mits six hundred and ninety removals in all, of whom 
more than two-thirds were postmasters. We should 
bear in mind, however, that under the new tenure of 
office act, of which no advantage had hitherto been 
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taken by a President, a vast number of offices might 

be changed as they fell vacant, without the need of 

any removal at all. 

In 1888 the second volume of the English translation of 
Hermann Eduard von Holst’s Constitutional and Political 
History of the United States made its appearance. Pro- 
fessor von Holst strongly criticized Jackson’s proscription. 
His statistics, taken from the Works of Calhoun and Niles’ 
Register, claimed in the first year two hundred and thirty 
oficials of higher rank and seven hundred and sixty-two 
postmasters and subordinate officials had been displaced. 
However, it was compared with the “seventy-four” re- 
movals before Jackson’s time, rather than with the total 
number of office-holders at the time. Senator Benton’s es- 
timate was also mentioned. 

Contemporary accounts of the “proscription,” blood- 
curdling in intensity, were contained in the fifth volume of 
John Bach McMaster’s History of the People of the United 
States, 1900. Almost all the sources quoted were anti- 
Jackson, but no statistics were presented. 

Woodrow Wilson’s History of the American People, 
1902, thousands of sets of which are still to be found on 
family and library bookshelves, declared, “By the time the 
first congress of his term assembled (December 7, 1829) 
it was estimated that fully a thousand federal officers had 
been removed, as against seventy-three at the most in all 
the previous history of the government.” John Fiske, also 
immensely popular, though of little standing in the history 
profession, the same year, in Essays Historical and Literary, 
stated that the number of changes during the first year was 
about two thousand. 

The Civil Service and The Patronage by Carl Russell 
Fish, still considered the authoritative work on the civil 
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service, as already mentioned, was published in 1904. The 
findings of Fish were quoted and accepted by John Spencer 
Bassett in his highly scholarly Life of Andrew Jackson, 
IQII. 

Despite the authority with which Fish’s research was 
viewed by the majority of American historians, apparently 
they paid little attention to the statistics either in it or in von 
Holst’s work. Certainly, no evidence of the new viewpoint 
was to be found in William MacDonald’s Jacksonian 


Democracy, appearing as volume eighteen of the American 
Nation series, in 1906: 


Upon the adjournment of the Senate, March 17, 
1829, a general proscription began. Writers have 
vied with one another in depicting the terror that 
prevailed, especially in Washington. Age, length of 
service, satisfactory performance of duties, or finan- 
cial dependence were no protection. 

It was estimated that a thousand removals had 
been made before the meeting of Congress in De- 
cember, and twice that number by the end of Jack- 
son’s first year. Most of the important offices were 
included in the list. 

There was not, however, a “‘clean sweep.”” Ken- 
dall, in his review of the condition of the govern- 
ment during the first three years of Jackson’s term, 
states that only one-seventh of the officials at Wash- 
ington, one-sixteenth in the postofiice department, 
and one-eleventh in the country at large were re- 
placed during that period. 


One’s obvious conclusion in reading MacDonald’s 
statements is that he made no effort to check the reported 
number of removals against the total number of office- 
holders. Otherwise he hardly could have presented such 
contradictory evidence. If two thousand were removed, 
and they represented only an eleventh of the total, that 
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would assume 22,000 or more civil service employees rather 
than the actual number of slightly over 10,000. 

In 1919, Frederick Austin Ogg’s The Reign of Andrew 
Jackson, one of the Chronicles of America series, spoke of 
the merciless wholesale proscription. “When Congress met 
in December, it was estimated that a thousand persons had 
been ousted; and during the first year of the Administration 
the number is said to have reached two thousand.” 

Claude Bowers endeavored to defend Jackson’s civil 
service policy in Party Battles of the Jackson Period, 1922, 
but he quoted Schouler’s estimate of two thousand removals, 
and added lurid tales of the “dark picture,” similar to those 
of McMaster twenty-two years earlier, taken from anti- 
Jackson newspapers. Edward Channing’s splendid fifth 
volume of 4 History of the United States, 1921, commented 
on exaggerations, and quoted Professor Fish’s figures. 

As has already been mentioned, in the ensuing five years, 
monographic materials by Professor Eriksson, and chap- 
ters in books by Arthur Meier Schlesinger had appeared, 
carrying in detail the new research material on removals. 
Consequently, it is of interest to examine statements in the 
histories and textbooks now in use, written or revised in the 
last ten years. 

S. E. Morison in The Oxford History of the United 
States, 1783-1917, Vol. I, 1927, stated, “Only 252 out of 
612 presidential appointments, and about one in fourteen 
of the postofice department were vacated.” A similar 
statement appeared in The Growth of the American Re- 
public, of which he was co-author with Henry Steele Com- 
mager, published in 1930. 

A revised edition of Archer Hulbert’s United States 
History, a high school text, was published in 1929 in which 
it was stated that Jackson “threw out” two thousand office- 
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holders during the first year of his “reign.” The 1929 
edition of David Saville Muzzey’s History of the American 
People discussed the spoils system, but failed to mention 
any statistics. Professor Muzzey used a similar treatment 
in 4 History of Our Country, 1936. 

“Jackson . . . made a ‘clean sweep,’ ” declared Wood- 
burn, Moran, and Hill in Our United States, a high school 
text appearing in 1930. Casner and Gabriel’s Exploring 
American History, 1931, another high school text, stated 
that hundreds of experienced and faithful public servants 
were dismissed. Mary G. Kelty in The Growth of the 
American People and Nation, 1931, another high school 
text, stated Jackson “put out a great many people who had 
worked a long time for the United States government.” 

James Truslow Adams failed to state any figures in his 
highly popular March of Democracy, 1933, which the fol- 
lowing year was adapted for high school use as The Record 
of America. The Growth of a Nation, 1934, by Barker, 
Webb, and Dodd, speaks of “many removals” and says 
‘Jackson was charged with making the declaration that ‘to 
the victor belong the spoils.’ ” 

Charles and Mary Beard in their high school text, His- 
tory of the United States, 1934 edition, reiterated, ‘““With 
a hunter’s instinct, Jackson scented his prey. Determined 
to have none of his enemies in office, he discharged hun- 
dreds of employees to make room for men ‘fresh from the 
people.’ ” 

“During the first year it has been estimated that Jack- 
son removed about 850 men. . . During his two adminis- 
trations about one-fifth of the offices were thus affected,” 
pointed out Harold U. Faulkner and Tyler Kepner in 
America Its History and People, 1934, a high school level 
work. But in his college text, American Political and Social 
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History, 1937, Professor Faulkner stated, “The judicial 
branch and the diplomatic service were barely touched, and 
not more than a third of the other office-holders were re- 
moved.” 

R. O. Hughes in The Making of the United States, 
1935 edition, declared, “He removed from office thousands 
of officers.” Harold Rugg’s History of American Govern- 
ment and Culture, 1936, a high school text embodying 
“nine years of investigational work” by specialists, declared 
Jackson had turned out of office between one thousand and 
two thousand office-holders during his first year. Fremont 
P. Wirth’s The Development of America, 1936, gives no 
statistics. The Nation’s History, New Edition, 1937, by 
Leonard and Jacobs, remarks that Jackson inaugurated a 
wholesale house-cleaning. West and West, The American 
People, A New History for High Schools, 1937 edition, 
says Jackson made two thousand removals in his first term. 
Carman, Kimmel, and Walker’s book, Historic Currents in 
Changing America, 1938, declares, ‘‘He dismissed many of 
those in office and replaced them with his friends. In the 
postofice department, 491 postmasters and deputies were 
removed for no reason except that someone else wanted 
their places.” 

Andrew Jackson, Portrait of a President, 1937, by 
Marquis James, which, together with his earlier volume, 
Andrew Jackson: The Border Captain, was awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1938, cited the research made by Profes- 
sor Eriksson. Professor John D. Hicks in The Federal 


Union, a college textbook appearing in the same year, 
declared : 


Naturally the outcries from those who had been 
dispossessed and from their friends rent the skies, 
but Jackson’s conduct was hardly as ruthless as they 
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tried to pretend. During his first year and a half in 
office he made only about nine hundred removals 
from among civil servants numbering about ten 
thousand, and some of his removals could be ac- 
counted for on grounds that they were not strictly 
partisan. Most of the men who lost office, however, 
were Adams men, and all of their successors were 
Jackson men. 


From this analysis, it is apparent that a few present-day 
writers are familiar with the new viewpoint, but that the 
majority still write as though Senator Holmes had in 1830 
made a definitive statement upon Jackson’s political re- 
movals. 





Carpet-baggers in the Territories 
L861 to 1890 


MH 


EARL POMEROY 


during reconstruction. When the epithet became cur- 

rent, it fitted to a turn the easterners who had been 
filling offices in those other federal dependencies, the terri- 
tories, since Arthur St. Clair headed down the Ohio in 1788. 
St. Clair himself was a political successor of the royal gov- 
ernors who had carried their commissions from London to 
New York rather than from New York to Cincinnati, or 
than from Washington to Prescott. 

The new boundaries set up after secession began, be- 
tween the Colorado act of 1861 and the Wyoming act of 
1868, substantially gave the west its political framework 
until the admissions of 1889-90. Stabilized boundaries, 
however, did not mean stability in administration. There 
was never a territorial service in the sense that European 
powers evolved colonial services... Of four hundred and 
twenty-four governors, secretaries, and judges of this 
period, two hundred and eighty-eight did not fill out their 
four-year terms, and only sixty were recommissioned.” 
Many renounced frontier discomforts and inadequate fed- 
eral salaries when better prospects opened; many others 
were removed to make room for new political bankrupts. 
Too often the men sent out were merely “young men or men 
out of employment, who would not be assigned to like posi- 
tions in the States. . .”° 

The number of nominees with claims to territorial resi- 
dence fluctuated without rising much above one-third of the 


N“% ALL CARPET-BAGGERS were in the southern states 
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total in any administration.* The number who exceeded 
formal satisfaction of legal residence requirements prob- 
ably was much less. Lewis Wolfley is known as the first 
resident governor of Arizona (1889-90),° though Richard 
C. McCormick (1866-69) and C. M. Zulick (1885-89) 
had claimed Arizona residence. McCormick had been terri- 
torial secretary, appointed from New York in 1863 ;° Zulick 
had been surrogate in New Jersey six months previous to his 
commission.’ An appointee might renounce his eastern 
“allegiance” upon arriving in the territory,® or he might be 
commissioned a third time as resident of a state.® Govy- 
ernor Ferry of Washington (1872-80) was considered a 
resident, although twice commissioned as from Illinois.” 
The informal designation of “bona fide resident’’ was 
reserved by territorial citizens for men whom they accepted 
as one of them, regardless of legal qualifications. 

Aside from patronage considerations, there were always 
persuasive arguments for limiting offices to easterners. 
During the Civil War, it was urged that disloyalty and the 
‘Pacific Republic” project increased the “importance of 
having good reliable Republicans in office . . .”™ Only 
rarely were territorial residents absolved of all competence 
for office, though former Delegate Todd of Dakota afirmed 
that ‘‘outside the officials, there is not a man. . . that has 
the legal knowledge or qualification” for a judgeship.” 
Appointment of residents often satisfied territorial citizens 
more in principle than it produced a better service in prac- 
tice. Some were actually dishonest, such as Holmes of New 
Mexico,'* Gilson of Idaho,’* Webb of Montana.” It was 
dificult to choose a resident, for endorsements might be 
obtained by fraud or threat.** A common objection empha- 
sized the bitterness of intraterritorial politics. Attacks 
against residents were often as savage as against non-resi- 
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dents; to appoint a member of any faction was to embar- 
rass the party as a whole.” In general the executive impulse 
to appoint from the territories was sporadic and needed no 
better answer. 


Before the election of 1884, the Democratic House 
passed a bill requiring that all those appointed governor be 
two-year residents,’* while the Republican Senate gave 
comprehensive expression to the conservative point of view: 


[I]n many instances, owing to party complica- 
tions and unhealthy alliances . . ., it was almost 
impossible to select impartial and unprejudiced per- 
sons. . . fromresidents. . . It often happens that 
schemes exist in the Territories, or a certain policy 
prevails that Congress is anxious to suppress. . ., 
with which every resident otherwise fit to be gov- 
ernor is not only identified, but is exerting himself 
to maintain . . ., and to limit the selection to resi- 
dents . . . would in such cases amount to encour- 
aging strife and discord. . . 

The Territories being the common property of 
the United States . . ., the Committee can see no 
good reason why these Territorial officers may not 
be selected from the States having an interest in 
these Territories.” 


A month later the Republican convention at Chicago 
adopted a plank affirming the principle maintained by the 
House, without limiting it to governors and without advo- 
cating a statutory requirement: 


Resolved, That appointments by the President 
to offices in the Territories should be made from 
the bona-fide citizens and residents of the Territories 
wherein they are to serve.” 


The Democrats followed suit in July.”" 
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During Arthur’s last month in office he made two not- 
able resident appointments: Edward J. Curtis as secretary 
of Idaho, and Francis E. Warren as governor of Wyo- 
ming. The delegate from Wyoming had urged the impor- 
tance of holding a future state: 


They [the people] do not want a sick man or a 
politician sent from elsewhere. The prominent 
republicans say very freely that they had rather have 
a decent resident democrat fill the place than the best 
non-resident republican . . . You know, that if the 
republican party would again come into power. . . 
that it must be done through the progressive west- 
ern States and Territories.” 


Warren, supported by the Union Pacific”? and aided by 
a split among Wyoming Democrats,** remained in office 
until November, 1886. His suspension followed charges of 
collusion in a territorial “salary grab” and of enclosing gov- 
ernment land.” George W. Baxter of Wyoming, his suc- 


cessor, was asked to resign after a month in office when it 
appeared that he, too, was implicated in illegal enclosures.” 

By 1886-87 Cleveland was besieged by the spoilsmen, 
and doubtless the Wyoming experience was not encourag- 
ing. Baxter’s successor was Moonlight, recently defeated 
for the governorship of Kansas.2* Governor Samuel T. 
Hauser of Montana, like Warren, incurred the displeasure 
of Land Office Commissioner Sparks, ** and gave place to a 
Kentuckian.” After 1886, fewer residents were appointed. 
The House Committee on Territories reversed the stand 
it had taken under a Republican president in 1884, reporting 
that 

while . . ., wherever practicable the Territorial 

offices should be filled by appointment of . . . quali- 


fied electors. . .,. . . it would be unwise to require 
by statute that this should be done in all cases.*° 
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In their 1888 platform, the Democrats attacked the 
Republican stoppage of admissions and said nothing of 
appointments.** The Republican convention resolved that 


Pending the preparation for statehood, all officers 
thereof should be selected from bona-fide residents 
and citizens of the Territories wherein they are to 
serve.” 


It was easy for the Republicans to be virtuous in renounc- 
ing territorial patronage in 1889: the reward of a few 
months of virtue was to be a sizeable block of Republican 
votes in Congress.** Cleveland’s good intentions may have 
been more disinterested, but they met with unpropitious cir- 
cumstances. Harrison from the first made strictly partisan 
appointments, from among partisans within the territories. 
Far from limiting his resident appointments to the terri- 
tories that were immediate candidates for statehood, how- 
ever, he extended them also to Utah, New Mexico, and 
Arizona. The practice thus founded, encouraged perhaps 
by the imminence of further admissions, continued through 
the admission of the last state in 1912. In 1933 proposed 
elimination of the statutory requirement for governors of 
Hawaii was denounced as “resurrection of the old-fash- 
ioned carpetbagging. . .’’** 

In the territories non-residence of officers was a stigma 
and a source of suspicion. Men from the states, without 
local sources of income, were under disadvantage in living 
on consistently low federal salaries: 


Think of a judge receiving a salary of $2,500 

. . sent out for . . . four years and liable to be 
removed by the President at any time, with ques- 
tions involving millions to decide, in a new country 
where the expense of living is very great, far exceed- 
ing his salary! . . . It is hard to make people believe 
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. . . that it is possible for him to be willing to sacri- 
fice himself in a country like that. ... There is 
universal distrust of him.*® 


When such officers attempted to maintain former busi- 
ness connections by trips to the east, their absences often 
were real grievances. ‘These became acute at such times as 
during the Dakota Indian wars of 1862.*° 

Distrust of officers without supplementary incomes was 
paralleled by distrust of officers whose incomes came from 
without the territories. There was a feeling that men with 
their material interests in the states could not share the ter- 
ritorial point of view; a Dakota journalist complained (July 
1, 1862) that “not a government official has built a house, 
fenced a lot, or expended $200 in the territory since its 
organization.” ** A petition for removal of a governor of 
Wyoming averred that “he does not mingle with our people, 
and get acquainted with our wants and our interests, or 
identify himself in any way with our citizens.”’** 

Territorial wants and interests were held to be unique 
and impenetrable to eastern understanding. According to 


Tullidge’s Quarterly Magazine (Salt Lake City), 


The situation here is different to that of any State 
or Territory in the Union, and as a natural conse- 
quence, a resident of any other section knows little 
of the real necessities of Utah. 

No matter how well fitted a man might be for 
the executive department of his own State, that does 
not by any means fit him to fill the position of Gov- 
ernor of Utah.*® 


Governors from the states were no doubt satisfactory in 
other territories, but 


not so... with respect for New Mexico. Nearly 
a whole term is here required to fit an intelligent 
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appointee for Governor from the East for his 
duties.*° 


The fundamental irreconcilability of eastern officers and 
western constituencies is well described by the Bismarck 
Tribune, which sympathized with a Republican governor in 
his difficulties with the legislature: 


The members [of the Dakota legislature] are nearly 
all Americans, of vigorous age and habits, capable 
of thinking and acting for themselves. Their con- 
troversy with the governor was the result of their in- 
dependence, and knowledge of the wants of their 
constituents. They had been with the people and 
learned of them, while he was fresh from New 
England where business runs in the same old ruts 
year after year, and where the vigorous manhood, 
to be found in the west, is rarely developed. There 
a town meeting would be held to determine whether 
to replace the county school yard outhouse, while 
here public buildings are erected in anticipation of 
business certain tocome. . . The people of Dakota, 
too, feel that they are abundantly able to govern 
themselves and no matter how good and pure the 
man who is sent from the outside to govern them, a 
natural opposition to him springs up at once. This 
was true of the late Governor Howard, one of the 
purest and best of men. . .; but he came merely 
to govern, the people thought, and was looked upon 
very much as the governors sent from England were 
regarded by our forefathers.*? 


Distaste for “imported” territorial officers naturally 
gave rise to comparisons of an unpopular governor with 
George III, to descriptions of the territories themselves as 


mere colonies, occupying much the same relation to 
the General Government as the colonies did to 
the British government prior to the Revolution.** 
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Territorial politicians found attacks against federal officers 
a popular and profitable line of campaigning even when 
there was no immediate prospect of winning state office. 
The Idaho legislature refused to allow bounties for Civil 
War volunteers because, after nine months of no govern- 
ment at all, the United States had sent ‘“‘tax gatherers and 
officials to rule over them and eat out their substance.” 
The position of stressing colonial aspects was so customary 
that the Rocky Mountain News could greet news of admis- 
sion legislation with the comment that “The Colorado bill 
has passed both branches of Congress, and Colorado is now 
in America.’** According to the Vermillion Republican, 
Dakotans were 


not even wards of the government, but a party sub- 
ject to the whims of political leaders, the intrigues 
of schemers and the mining of party rats. : 
When shall we slough off this chrysalis or bondage 
and be free, independent and self governing ?*” 


By the time of the Omnibus Bill, the evils of non-resi- 
dent appointments had been recognized in both territories 
and states.*® Doubtless they were aired, and probably they 
were exaggerated, for partisan interests outside the terri- 
tories. Minority Democrats orated in Congress against 
“carpet-bag officials who have been intriguing, blundering, 
and domineering in the Territories as they used to do in 
the South. . .”** Likewise, much of the territorial protest 
against ‘“‘carpet-baggers” may have come from recent arriv- 
als expecting offices under statehood.** Yet there was a 
genuine antipathy for officers appointed from the states, as 
there were practical reasons for appointing men acquainted 
with territorial as distinct from state problems.*® Montana 
Democrats viewed with complacency the tenure of a Repub- 
lican governor because “‘it will keep the [Republican] party 
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divided and we stand a much better show to defeat them 
in the elections.”°° Territorial candidates for positions, 
alienated by appointments from the states, might join the 
opposition party.” 

When Harrison handed over to the Senate his lists of 
nominees for territorial offices in 1889, practical politicians 
could not well quarrel with the new policy of selecting resi- 
dent rather than non-resident Republicans. There was little 
unsupported idealism in the new course, as there had been 
little idealism in the course of nominations in the first hun- 
dred years of territorial government just concluded. Good 
men and bad men came out from the east, men who could 
not wait expiration of their terms to entrain for the states 
and men who remained for service and honor in new homes. 
The ordinary territorial carpet-bagger, however, was an 
unhappy figure, thwarted by the legislature, unsupported 
by the national government, with few thanks and little pay 
for his discomforts and labors. When statehood became 
possible, he was not the least of the considerations that 
turned western electorates to a more complete self-govern- 
ment. 


NOTES 


. The first suggestions of a trained staff of adminstrators for American 
dependencies came after 1898. Edward Gaylord Bourne, “A Trained 
Colonial Civil Service,” North American Review, CLXIX (October, 
1899): 528-29, 534, and Theodore Roosevelt, Colonial Policies of the 
United States (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1937.), 
P. 99. 

. Figures derived from lists prepared by the writer on the basis of data 
in MS commissions, nominations sent to the Senate, and a variety of other 
sources. The best published list of territorial officials, extending to 1872, 
is in Clarence Edwin Carter, ed., The Territorial Papers of the United 
States, I, Preliminary Printing (Washington: 1934.), pp. 4-33. 

. William M. Stewart in Cong. Rec., soth Cong., rst sess., July 18, 1888, 
6459. 

. The following table shows the numbers of residents and non-residents 
nominated for governor, secretary, and judge of territories during the 
period 1861-1890, by administrations. Residence data from nominations 
and commissions. 
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Residents Non-residents 
Admin. yr. Sec. Judge Total Gov. Sec. Judge Total 

1861-65 6 8 19 13 12 42 

1865-69 8 8 22 11 11 17 

1869-77 10 21 37 28 24 40 

1877-81 2 8 10 10 6 26 

1881 ° ° ° I °o 2 

1881-85 4 6 12 10 3 21 

1885-89 2 12 29 3 2 29 

1889-90 ; -= * ° ° 5 

5. Effie R[obinson]Keen, ‘“Arizona’s Governors,” Arizona Historical 
Review, III (October, 1930), p. 11. 

6. McCormick’s recommendations for governor in 1865-66 were from New 
York also. Sept. 20, 1865, N. Y., Preston King to President; Sept. 23, 
1865, N. Y., R. E. Fenton to President; etc., etc. State Dep’t App’ts File. 
June 8, 1885, n. p., C. Meyer Zulick to Sen. John R. McPherson. Interior 
Dep’t App’t File No. 234. 

District Attorney G. C. Bates enrolled as a citizen of Utah on being 
introduced in court. Rocky Mountain News, Dec. 20, 1871. 

E. g., Secretary Nicholas Owings of Washington (1877-89), appointed 
from Colorado. 

Dec. 12, 1879, Olympia, Francis Tarbell, chairman Territorial Republi- 
can Committee, to T. H. Brents, delegate; Jan. 3, 1880, Olympia, P. P. 
Canoll to Brents. Int. App’t File No. 168. 

Jan. 6, 1865, Santa Fé, W. F. M. Arny to Seward. Territorial Papers, 
New Mexico, III: 1-5. Oct. 30, 1861, Denver, B. F. Hall to Seward. 
TP, Colo., I, 32. 

June 20, 1866, Fort Randall, J. B. S. Todd to Harlan. Johnson papers. 
As secretary of New Mexico, he was court-martialed for “giving infor- 
mation to the enemy,” and made drafts three to four thousand dollars 
in excess of appropriations, including some for private purposes. Santa 
Fe Gazette, Oct. 4, 1862, Oct. 18, 1862. 

Gilson absconded with $25,000 of legislative expense funds in 1365. 
John Hailey, The History of Idaho (Boise: Press of Syms-York Co., 
1g910.), III, 167. 

Helena Journal, Sept. 18, 1889. 

April 4, 1885, Nogales, Ariz., C. D. Poston to President. Int. App’t File 
No. 234. April 3, 1882, Cheyenne, F. J. Stanton to John A. Logan. Int. 
App’t File No. 169. 

Sept. 8, 1890, Prescott, L. T. Eggers to Noble. Int. App’t File No. 348 
(under Murphy). Telegram, Jan. 25, 1884, Boise City, D. Bacon and R. 
A. Sidebotham to H. H. Bingham, Int. App’t File No. 166. 

H. R. 4713. Cf. Requiring the Governors of Certain Territories to be 
Residents. . . . Report: [To accompany bill H. R. 4713.], 48th Cong, 
1st sess., H. Rep’t 477 (Feb. 25, 1884), 1. 

Report: [To accompany bill H. R. 4713.], 48th Cong., rst sess., S. Rep’t 
496 (May 2, 1884), 1-2. 

. June 5, 1884. Official Proceedings of the Republican National Convention 
held at Chicago, June 3, 4, 5 and 6, 1884 (reprint ed.; Minneapolis: 
Charles W. Johnson, 1903), 93. 

July 10, 1884. Official Proceedings of the National Democratic Conven- 
tion, held in Chicago, Ill., July 8th, oth, roth, and 11th, 1884... . (New 
York: Douglas Taylor’s Democratic Printing House, 1884), 199, 203 
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. Jan, 26, 1885, Cheyenne, J. M. Carey to Teller. Int. App’t File No. 239. 


The administration seems to have turned in this direction even before 


the conventions. Feb. 13, 1884, Washington, [Senator] W. J. Sewell 
to President. Int. App’t File No. 168. 


. Oct. 14, 1885, n. p.. Mark Hanna, James Savage, and E. P. Alexander 


to Cleveland; Oct. 17, 1885, Boston, C. F. Adams, Jr., to Lamar. Int. 
App’t File No. 239. 


. Rawlins Journal, Feb. 28, 1885; Laramie Boomerang, Feb. 20, 1885. 
. June 16, 1885, Washington, Posey S. Wilson to President; April 30, 1886 


and June 30, 1886, Cheyenne, W. W. Peck and A. C. Campbell to Secre- 
tary of Interior. Int. App’t File No. 340. For Warren’s public statements 
on the matter, varying considerably from the official records, see New 
York World, June 27, 1889, and Francis Emroy Warren, [Dictation] 
(unpublished dictation, Bancroft Library; n. p., n. d. [1889 ca.]). 


. June 2, 1888, Cheyenne, Baxter to Howell E. Johnson. Int. App’t File 


No. 239. 


. Nov. 10, 1886, Leavenworth, Thomas P. Fenlon to President. Int. App’t 


File No. 239. 


. Warren, [Dictation]; Report of the Secretary of the Interior for ... 


1886, I1 (Washington: 1886), 830-831, 834. 


. John W. Wade, “Hon. Preston Hopkins Leslie; a Short Sketch of his 


Life,” Contributions of the Historical Society of Montana, VII (1910), 
203-214. 

Federal Officials in the Territories. Report: [To accompany bill H. R. 
2883.], 49th Cong., rst sess., H. Rep’t 2581 (May 25, 1886). It should be 
noted that Charles E. Boyle, author of the report, was appointed chief 


justice of Washington in 1888. Cong. Rec., soth Cong., 2d sess., Jan. 15, 
1889, 822. 


. June 5, 1888. American Annual Cyclopedia . . . 1888 (New York: D. 


Appleton, 1889), 774. 


. Official Proceedings of the Republican National Convention held at Chi- 


cago, June 19, 20, 21, 22, 23 and 25, 1888 (reprint ed.; Minneapolis: 
Charles W. Johnson, 1903), 110. 


. Territorial opinion tended to regard resident appointments as provi- 


sional grants of self-government pending formal Congressional action. 
A banner in the streets of Cheyenne read “Hurrah for Home Rule and 
Statehood; Vox Populi, Vox Dei; Warren.” Cheyenne Daily Sun, April 
10, 1889. 

A. H. Vandenberg in Cong. Rec., 73d Cong., 1st sess., June 14, 1933, 
5973- 


. Cong. Rec., soth Cong., rst sess., July 18, 1888, 6459. 
. Moses K[imball] Armstrong, The Early Empire Builders of the Great 


West (St. Paul: E. W. Porter, rg901.), 81-82. 


. Ibid., July 1, 1862, 79. 
. N. d. [1874?], n. p. H. J. Gurney et al. to President. Int. App’t File No. 


138 (under Campbell). 


. “The Governorship of Utah,” Tullidge’s Quarterly Magazine, II (Janu- 


ary, 1883), 18-20. 


. March 8, 1881, Santa Fé, Sam! W. Bonner to Kirkwood. Int. App’t File 


No. 167. 


- March 18, 1881. The Tribune had prophesied of Governor Ordway that 


“his fidelity to the people will be appreciated when his carpet bag garb 
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is worn out and the people become willing to recognize him as a citizen 
of Dakota.” Feb. 25, 1881. 

Delegate Kinney of Utah in Cong. Globe, 38th Cong., 1st sess., March 
17, 1864, 1171. 

. William J. Trimble, The Mining Advance into the Inland Empire. .., 
Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, No. 638, History Series, Vol. 3, 
No. 2 (Madison: 1914), 220. 

. May 9, 1866. 

. Quoted in Bismarck Weckly Tribune, June 28, 1878. 

. The Minneapolis Tribune commented that “The admission of four new 
States will give the Northwest the greatest boom it has had for many 
years. Carpet-bag rule is not promotive of vigorous development.” 
Quoted in Public Opinion, VI (March 2, 1889), 459. 

. Cong., Rec., 48th Cong., rst sess., April 8, 1884, 2783, 2779, 2780. 

. Letter from “An Old Settler,” Colorado Springs Gazette, July 1, 1876. 

. Justice Hoyt of Washington argued against appointment of a new man 
as governor: “The statute law of this Territory is in a mixed condition 
to such an extent as to make it very difficult for anyone except a sound 
lawyer familiar with the course of legislation ... to determine just 
what the law is...” Dec. 30, 1879, Olympia, John P. Hoyt to Hayes, 
Int. App’t File No. 168. 

. March 14, 1877, Bozeman, P. W. McAdoo to Martin Maginnis. Maginnis 
Papers. 

. Bismarck Tri-Weekly Tribune, April 6, 1878. 
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A New Six - Year Plan for Mexico 
MH 
Mary MARGARET HARKER 


FTER MORE than two decades of military leadership in 
A Mexico President Lazaro Cardenas took up the reins 
of government on December 1, 1934, with a commit- 
ment to carry through a clearly defined program known as 
the Plan Sexenal (Six Year Plan). This systematized policy 
served as the presidential platform in the elections held just 
prior to that date, and upon his inauguration this Party 
Plan for both the urban and rural workers of Mexico was 
converted into a governmental program which was essen- 
tially constructive as regards the general economy of the 
Mexican nation, and essentially protective as regards the 
working classes.’ 

The goal of the Revolution had been that every man in 
every village should find work, and that human life might 
be more pleasant and more noble in its aspirations. It was 
hoped that the individual might cultivate his physical and 
intellectual faculties, and thereby achieve full realization of 
his own personality. Earlier presidential administrations 
had been too occupied with the exigencies of the moment to 
make any great effort to put Article 123 of the Revolution- 
ary Constitution of 1917 into effect. This Article had been 
incorporated in the constitution rather hastily in January, 
1917, and provided for improved working conditions for 
the laboring elements in Mexico and an opportunity for 
them to take their rightful place of importance in the indus- 
trial scheme. It gave jurisdiction over labor laws to the 
states, individually, instead of the federal congress, as 
Carranza had hoped. It was not until August 28, 1931, 
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that all state labor laws in Mexico were rescinded to make 
way for a new federal labor law, following closely the pro- 
visions of Article 123 of the constitution, but putting the 
full strength of federal uniformity and enforcement behind 
it.? 

It is interesting to note some of the statements made by 
the candidate, Cardenas, during his campaign for election 
to the presidency, and subsequently in his capacity as chief 
executive of Mexico: 


Capitalism never fails to take advantage of a 
single conflict between labor unions. 

Divisions between workers are criminal and ster- 
ile in results. Workers and peasants must remove all 
obstacles in the way of unions between them. 

It is the noble duty of revolutionary labor unions 
to keep watch on government authorities and to re- 
quire of them enforcement of the law, performance 
of the Six Year Plan and of all the commitments con- 
tracted with regard to the Revolution.’ 


According to Emilio Portes Gil, former president of 
the National Revolutionary Party in Mexico, all the revo- 
lutionary principles were embodied in the Six Year Plan 
adopted at the political convention of that party in Queré- 
taro. For the first time Mexico had put forth a party which 
advocated a program of work to be definitely carried out by 
the various organs of the government. It provided for 
carrying out all the advanced principles which sprang from 
the heat of the social struggle. It gave to the national gov- 
ernment all the legal, social, and political power which it 
needed in its task of regulating production and consumption 
so that the productive class of Mexico and the workers in 
the fields, as well as in the cities, might wage a winning fight 
against the aggressiveness of capitalism.* 
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Recognizing the fact that the laborer created, produced, 
or contributed to humanity in general many of the economic 
provisions necessary for its maintenance, it was felt by 
Cardenas that he should receive at least the necessities for 
a decent living. With this thought in mind, he put into prac- 
tical effect, as president of Mexico, the Plan Sexenal, the 
main provisions of which were as follows: 

1. Each individual could dedicate himself to the work 
which would permit him to satisfy in a fuller way the neces- 
sities of life and his own taste. 

2. The State would intervene until this right was effec- 
tively exercised. 

3. As the defense of one laborer was not the same as 
the defense of a group of laborers, the owners would be obli- 
gated to sign collective work contracts which would make 
the managers and contractors deal only with syndicalized 
workers. 

4. A new system of minimum wages would be carried 
through; a salary that would be sufficient to cover the neces- 
sities as well as the “spiritual expansion ” of the workers. 

The plan embraced all the branches of the public admin- 
istration, and it was not the work of just one man. It repre- 
sented the careful study of all the possibilities and the neces- 
sities of the nation in order to ascertain with exactness what 
course to chart for the ensuing years of social progress. 
Collaborating on the plan were the delegates from all the 
states of Mexico accredited to the regular convention of the 
National Revolutionary Party at Querétaro, all members of 
the national government, and the executive committee of the 
National Revolutionary Party. Former President Plutarco 
Elias Calles, then head of the National Revolutionary Party, 
helped materially in formulating this program, and in so 
doing he stated: 
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It is already time to commence a minutely cau- 
tious program of action that covers six years of the 
next presidential term; a program that ought to be 
based on calculation, on the statistics, and on the 
lessons of experience. . . . I also know that more 
radical programs can be presented. To make social 
experiments at the cost of hunger for the multitudes 
is acrime. All those who propose plans and projects 
which cannot be realized are insincere. They know 
they are deceiving; they believe that afterwards it 
will be easy to be disloyal and laugh at their prom- 
ises. Of course, they deceive themselves; they prob- 


ably would not know how later to get out of their 
own trap.° 


While the Cardenas administration faithfully endeav- 
ored to carry out the provisions of the Plan Sexenal formu- 
lated by the old PNR (National Revolutionary Party), it 
was impossible of fulfillment for the reasons that it was so 
vaguely drafted and so lacking in organic political direction 


that no one was quite sure just what was to be “fulfilled.” 

At a Special National Council held in Mexico City in 
February, 1939, attended by 500 delegates from all its affili- 
ated national, state, and local organizations, the CTM 
(Confederation of Mexican Workers), which has consist- 
ently supported the administration in Mexico, declared that 
the personality of the next president is of less importance 
than the specific program to which he is committed. This 
organization expects to introduce in and to have adopted 
by the PRM (Party of the Mexican Revolution), the ad- 
ministration party, at its convention later this year, a care- 
fully worked out national plan which will become the party’s 
platform and the program of government of its candidate. 
The highlight of the CTM Council was without doubt its 
presentations of the basis for a plan of government for the 
next presidential term, a new “‘six-year plan,” whose admin- 
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A New Six-year Plan for Mexico 


istrator would be the party’s candidate for president of 
Mexico in 1940 in the event of his success in the elections. 

A tentative plan in outline was proposed to the CTM 
Council during its second session which consisted of nearly a 
hundred basic points to be elaborated later by the special 
commission, which is now working on the project, putting it 
into shape as a formal plan to be presented at the party 
convention. The outline plan was heartily adopted by the 
delegates attending the CIM Council Session. 

The proposed Six-Year Plan, contrary to some reports, 
is quite free from ‘‘radicalisms.”” The approximately one 
hundred points group themselves about three central ideas: 
(1) “centralization of the national economy, in the inter- 
est of greater efficiency, lower costs, and larger volume in 
production;” (2) a somewhat systematic and thoroughly 
responsible participation of the working class in the ‘‘econ- 
omy” of the country, i. e., the management; (3) and the 
enforcement of the principle of “functional democracy.” 

In explaining the principle of “functional democracy,” 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano, general secretary of the 
CTM, took to task the critics of the Party of the Mexican 
Revolution’s goal of a ‘workers’ democracy.” While 
Lombardo readily admitted that the PRM is not a “perfect 
institution,” he did state that it more nearly represented the 
emerging Mexican democracy than any political organiza- 
tion of the past. He stated that he firmly believed that with 
the increasing action of the “organized popular masses 
within it,” the ideal of a functional democracy in its best 
sense was not “unattainable.” 

In his address before the CTM Council, presenting the 
new Six-Year tentative program, Lombardo elaborated on 
the three main points presented above: 
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In all countries of the world, the steady concen- 
tration of capital has been a process of development 
which has all but wiped out the classic liberal con- 
cept of free competition for the simple reason that 
economic laws themselves have tended to produce 
the great aggregations of capital investment, making 
possible the efficiency and low unit-cost of modern 
mass production.® 


He stated further that this same tendency has been more 
and more discernible in Mexico and has actually reached a 
point where the anti-monopoly provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of 1917 are in open conflict with the economic realities 
to be seen everywhere in that country. Instead of trying, 
therefore, to accomplish the impossible task of “reversing 
the economic process back to a period of free competition 
which never really existed in Mexico,” Lombardo believes 
that the state should intervene in the economic process to 
promote the benefits of ‘concentration and large-scale pro- 
duction to the great majority of the people.” 

While Lombardo does not demand a change in the pre- 
vailing economic system nor propose the termination of pri- 
vate capital and private ownership in Mexico, he does be- 
lieve that the government must take steps to bring its legis- 
lation into harmony with Mexico’s economic structure, and 
to direct its economy so that a majority of its population, 
rather than a small minority, may enjoy the benefits of 
modern industry. 

Under the new Six-Year Plan, as outlined, there would 
be a greater participation of the organized workers and 
peasants in the direction of the productive process. This is 
their right and duty. In this way, it is believed, the stand- 
ard of living in Mexico will be constantly raised and its 
people will eventually achieve a full democratic control of 
their own destinies. 
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The main thesis of the new Six-Year Plan stresses the 
need for an increased vigilance of the government over the 
main industries of the country and “their integration into a 
detailed plan of production and industrial expansion” dur- 
ing the six years from 1940-1946. It is believed that the 
new plan which will be submitted at the convention of the 
PRM will state in definite terms the goals to be achieved in 
the entire six-year period, and, differing from the former 
Plan Sexenal, will enumerate the definite goals for each 
year of the presidential term. It is likely that a special 
department will be proposed whose function it will be to 
supervise the carrying out of the plan in all its details. Un- 
der this arrangement, year by year measurement of the suc- 
cess or failure of the plan will be possible. 

These Six-Year Plans do not even remotely suggest the 
various Five-Year Plans of the Russian Soviet, for the for- 
mer deal with a country which is backward in industrial 
technique, badly under-equipped, and under-developed in its 
agriculture, where a great majority of the industrial and 
economic activities are privately owned. 

The new Six-Year Plan for Mexico may fall short of 
fulfillment in its entirety, but it will, at least, furnish measur- 
able goals to be reached which will be “known quantities.” 


NOTES 


. Genaro V. Vasquez, head of the Department of Labor, in his introduction 
to a report on Mexican labor submitted to the delegates attending the 2oth 
session of the International Labor Conference in Geneva, 1936. 

. Published in Diario Oficial, August 28, 1931. 

. Policies of the Present Administration of Mexico, p. 12. 

. Emilio Portes Gil, E] Gobierno Trabaja, pp. 20-21. 

. Antonio Luna Arroyo, Que Hara Mi Pais En 6 Anos, pp. 7-8. 

. Mexican Labor News, VI, p. 3. 





‘A Rendezvous with Destiny”’ 
1639-1789-1939 
DH 


LEILA R. CusTARD 


(- YEAR OF grace may be ushering us into the pres- 


ence of fateful changes, but it is also bringing us 

reason to rejoice in rounding out a rich period of 
unchanging adherence to American patterns of life. What- 
ever it may hold in store, the year 1939 cannot take away 
from Americans the deep realization that with its coming 
they have completed a span of one hundred and fifty years of 
independent national existence; for Marylanders this stretch 
is exactly three hundred years! 


Maryland early became a home for victims of religious 
discrimination, and its people may, by the light of their 
three hundred birthday candles, delight in reviewing the 


weathering of a crisis back in 1639, and how it was sealed 
with success in a unique Magna Carta all Maryland’s own. 

Maryland’s first assembly of freeholders, held in 1635, 
had enacted many laws—only to meet with a complete 
rebuff when Lord Baltimore declared that his colonists had 
no right to initiate legislation. At the second assembly, in 
January of 1637, every member was present to listen to a 
draft of laws sent out by the Proprietary, which a large 
majority promptly rejected. Confusion reigned. If the 
Proprietary declined to sanction laws of their making, and 
they would have none of his framing, how was the colony 
to be governed? Some replied: by the laws of England. 
This, indeed, answered the question until it came to dealing 
with offenses punishable by death or mutilation, in which 
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case the governor had been empowered by his commission 
to use only the laws of the province. 

The sheriff rose to the emergency. He empanelled the 
whole assembly as a grand inquest and then constituted it as 
a high court of justice. Thus was solved the immediate 
problem. 

Late in 1638, word came that Lord Baltimore had auth- 
orized the governor in every general assembly “to give 
assent unto such laws as you think fit and necessary for the 
good government of Maryland,” provided a majority of the 
freemen or their deputies has approved. 

The third assembly, meeting in 1639, lost no time in 
building up from the foundations a system of government. 
First, they drew up a bill enumerating the provisions of 
Magna Carta to which the colonists were entitled. Finally, 
they substituted for this even greater claims, in what they 
designated “‘An Act for the Liberties of the People.’’ This 
first formulation of American rights was phrased thus 
largely and generously : 


. that all the Inhabitants of this Province being 
Christians Slaves excepted Shall have and enjoy all 
such rights liberties immunities privileges and free 
customs within this Province as any naturall born 
subject of England hath or ought to have or enjoy 
in the Realm of England by force or vertue of the 
Common law or Statute Law of England (saving as 
the same are or may be altered or changed by the 
Laws and ordinances of this Province). 

And shall not be imprisoned nor disseissed or dispos- 
sessed of their freehold goods or Chattels or be out- 
Lawed Exiled or otherwise destroyed fore judged or 
punished than according to the Laws of this province. 


This act was followed immediately by another called 
“An Act for Church Liberties,” which decreed that ‘Holy 
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Church within this province shall have all her rights, liber- 
ties and immunities safe, whole and inviolable in all things.” 

This last has been variously interpreted but has gener- 
ally been regarded as a guaranty to all Christian people 
of liberty of conscience, and to the church of freedom from 
unlawful interference by any temporal power. The preced- 
ing phrases are readily recognized as a scion of Runnymede. 

All this happened at a time when in the English home. 
land absolutism had struck down representative govern- 
ment, and it was a matter of doubt whether a parliament of 
free men would ever meet again! 

Thus did Maryland forge the first link in the chain of 
bills of rights that is extended and strengthened every time 
a body of legally chosen delegates convenes to amend an old 
or to frame a new constitution for one of our states. 

For the United States is, indeed, the native land of the 
bill of rights. How many other bills of rights are entitled to 
be present at the celebration of this birthday? Quite an 
assemblage, one concludes, reflecting on the fact that in the 
three hundred and thirty years that have elapsed since the 
first settlement in the new world, America has seen men 
adopt and actually put into service at least one hundred and 
sixty-four of these political instruments. She has witnessed 
the framing of at least eighteen more that for various 
reasons were never put into operation. 

On an average, about every alternate year of American 
life has brought into being a different announcement of prin- 
ciples that are fundamental to human liberty. Varied groups 
framed them: colonial legislatures, county courts, town 
meetings, state legislatures, constitutional conventions. 
Taken in the aggregate, these one hundred and sixty-four 
bills of rights set forth no less than 1,579 different proposi- 
tions. Yet there is considerable disparity in the ages of these 
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documents, for naturally there has not been continuous and 
consistent activity in stating principles or making constitu- 
tions. The colonial days from 1722 to 1763 presented no 
great needs for declarations concerning liberties, but the 
years on either side, from 1624 to 1722 and from 1763 to 
1776 were filled with frequent assertions of the prerogatives 
of Englishmen and the rights of man. During the Revolu- 
tionary period, of course, a number of new constitutions 
were made, nearly every one of which began with its bill 
of rights. The “Critical Years,” from 1783 to 1800, 
brought forth a restatement of many of these, along with 
new fundamental principles expressed by the new states in 
the west, and found in the Northwest Ordinance and in the 
federal constitution. 

With the opening of the farther west there came throng- 
ing in a number of new states, so that the years from 1800 to 
1822 constitute a distinct era. There followed the days of 
debate and disagreement that culminated in the War be- 
tween the States, days in which further expansion to the 
west and an enthusiasm for reform in the more conserva- 
tive east necessitated enlargements and revisions of concepts 
of human rights. Came next the test of secession, war, and 
reconstruction, with many, many declarations of unusual 
rights. This was followed by a few years of indifference. 
In the closing decades of the nineteenth century, several 
new constitutions were made and others amended, the bill 
of rights coming in for considerable attention. Finally, there 
are the contemporary developments in American concepts of 
freedom as stated in the fundamental laws. 

Each of these periods has brought into prominence at 
least a hundred separate ideas on the subject of individual 
rights and the function of government in safeguarding them. 
And the increase from about a hundred in the Revolutionary 
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era to three hundred and twenty-five or more in the last 
groups of constitutions—this increase alone tells the story 
of the growing complexity of American life and of the con. 
tinuing emphasis on liberty and individual rights. 

Styles of thought vary from age to age, and bills of 
rights reflect this change. And yet, the resemblances are so 
much stronger than the differences that it is easy to discern 
in the composite thought of all these varied periods the 
lineaments of the great progenitor, the Maryland Act for 
the Litcities of the People. 

First, the most notable insistence has always been placed 
upon religious liberty. Next, true to their ancient Anglo- 
Saxon lineage, Americans have emphasized the principle of 
trial by jury and demanded that no one should be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property except by the law of the land or 
the judgment of his peers. Many assurances are given to 
the person accused of crime. He must be informed of the 
nature and cause of the accusation; he shall be heard by him- 
self and his counsel; he shall have a speedy trial, and shall 
not be subjected to excessive fines or cruel and unusual pun- 
ishments; nor shall he be twice put in jeopardy of life and 
limb for the same offense. Property was protected by the 
demand that no tax should be laid without consent of the 
representatives of the people and that the owner should 
receive reasonable compensation when his property was 
taken for public use. 

Through the years the most frequently repeated prin- 
ciples are enlargements on some of those implicit in Mary- 
land’s demand for protection of person, property, and con- 
science. 


To complete the design of the American pattern of 
basic specifications, other provisions appear. The military 
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must always be subordinate to the civil power. There must 
be no standing army in time of peace without consent of the 
legislature. There shall be no quartering of soldiers in the 
homes of the people. Citizens have the right to bear arms 
for the defense of themselves and the state. 

From start to finish, Americans have upheld the people’s 
right to assembly and of petition, and have demanded free- 
dom of the press and the right of migration. They have pre- 
ferred separation of powers and required that elections be 
free and equal. They have stated in their bills of rights the 
doctrine that all power is vested in and derived from the 
people, and that government is instituted for the common 
benefit, protection, and security of the people. They have 
asserted the right of the majority to reform, alter, or abol- 
ish government when it proved inadequate to its purpose. 

Woven into this fabric runs the thread of a philosophy 
that tends to receive less attention through the years— 
though it is never allowed to disappear; the natural rights 
philosophy. This proclaims: that all men are by nature 
equally free and independent; that they are endowed by 
their creator with certain inherent rights of which they 
could not deprive their posterity by any compact, when they 
entered a state of society; that among these inalienable 
rights are the enjoying and defending of life and liberty, and 
the acquiring, possessing, and protecting of property. 

Until well into the nineteenth century, the phrases of 
bills of rights were permeated by a dominant tone of indi- 
vidualism. The citizen was the center of the civil and politi- 
cai system. For his benefit alone the state had been brought 
into being. And while successive frontiers were being opened, 
the theory and the actuality were in pretty fair agreement. 

Then industrialism gradually transformed the whole 
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scene. To the few it gave large opportunities to exploit both 
natural resources and human beings. From the many it took 
away more and more of their freedom of action. Unbridled 
individualism knew no restraints when determined to secure 
special privileges. 

Adjustment of the content of bills of rights was impera- 
tive if they were not to sink to the level of mere glittering 
generalities. The change was not slow in coming, bringing 
with it a new definition of objectives, a fresh orientation, 
that have featured a distinct period of unfoldment. 

There has been a shifting of emphasis. First, the indi- 
vidual has been moved out of the center of the picture. The 
commonalty, or common good, tends to replace him. Next, 
there is less—in some cases, not any—mention of rights, a 
term of acquisition. Justice, a term of extension, has sup- 
planted the old objective. America’s newest bills of rights 
have shaken off the dust of the eighteenth century, announc- 
ing new purposes, flinging forth vaster ideals. 

And this is not all. Americans have attempted to adapt 
not only the spirit but also the detailed content of these fun- 
damentals to the needs of the modern world. In this effort, 
the basic revision has been an about-face in attitude toward 
the power of the state. In the past they filled their declara- 
tion with prohibitions on the powers of government; now 
they are using this most basic section of their fundamental 
law to empower the state to do. They are directing it to act 
in constructive ways promotive of the interests of the whole 
body of citizens. Where necessary, however, they have been 
ruthless in curtailing even more stringently than formerly 
certain powers of the state in order to protect the rights of 
society. 

Social security features have forced their way into some 
recent bills of rights. Abstractions have practically disap- 
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peared. Carefully-wrought phalanxes of details have re- 
placed them. More than once, constitutional conventions 
have been warned that whatever is included in a bill of rights 
must be capable of judicial application. All of which doubt- 
less accounts for the exact, even meticulous, phrasing which 
is a feature of recent declarations of rights. 

A survey of this gradual transformation in the most 
basic law, keeping in perspective the changes in our political 
and economic life, is a heart-warming and tonic experience. 
It renews faith in “government by the people,” slow though 
it may be in achieving its glorious ultimate goal. 

Further changes in the content and spirit of these guard- 
ians of human liberties may be—and probably are—ahead, 
but of one thing we can be reasonably sure: so long as free- 
dom is cherished we shall always base it on the principles of 
the Maryland “Act for the Liberties of the People,” and on 
those of our national bill of rights. 

Those men of 1639 had a “rendezvous with destiny.”’ So 
did those others of 1789. What they did has largely deter- 
mined our destiny as inheritors of a tradition of freedom. 
“To some generations much is given,” says our President. 
“Of others much is expected.” Both truths apply to us who 
are privileged to live in this anniversary year. So, too, does 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s next sentence: ‘This generation 
has a rendezvous with destiny.”” May those who will review 
our solution of humanity’s problems three hundred years 
hence be justified in praising the way we meet our rendez- 
vous as sincerely as we now pay tribute to the men of des- 
tiny who wrought in 1639 and in 1789. 
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